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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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‘tothe Soviet coast. 


Security Council Rejects Soviet Complaint Against U.S. 
in RB-47 Incident; U.S.S.R. Casts 88th and 89th Vetoes 


The U.N. Security Council convened on July 
92 to begin consideration of a Soviet complaint 
concerning “new aggressive acts by the Air Force 
of the United States of America, creating a threat 
to universal peace.” Following are statements 
made in the Council by US. Representative Henry 
Cabot Lodge, together with the texts of a resolu- 
tion proposed by the US.S.R., which was rejected 
by the Council July 26, and resolutions proposed 
by the United States and Italy, which were vetoed 
by the Soviet Union. 


STATEMENT OF JULY 22 


U.S./U.N. press release 3446 


I shall not comment on the routine cold-war 
propaganda in the Soviet speech, to its references 
to Cuba, et cetera, et cetera, but I shall, indeed, 
comment on that part which relates to the United 
States plane RB-47. 

I do not hesitate to say that it is an unconvine- 
ing though sinister fabrication. The truth is that 
at the time that the Soviet Union claims that our 
plane was brought down in Soviet waters, it was 
actually 50 miles off the Soviet coast. It was still 
in the air 20 minutes later on the high seas, 200 
miles from the point alleged by the Soviet Union, 
and flying in a northeasterly direction. At no 
time during this flight was it closer than 30 mile. 
That is one truth. 

The further truth is that it became the victim 
of an action by the Soviet Union, the details of 
which I shall give later, which can only be de- 
scribed as criminal and piratical. 

Moreover, when Soviet activities of their own 
ite considered, the speech today appears as a 
pretty revolting bit of hypocrisy. 


August 15, 1960 


I would also like to point out that in our note 
to the Soviet Government of July 13,1 we called 
for the release of the two surviving members of 
the aircraft crew, First Lieutenant Freeman B. 
Olmstead of Elmira, New York, and First Lieu- 
tenant John R. McKone of Tonganoxie, Kansas. 

We heard Mr. [Vasily V.] Kuznetsov’s asser- 
tions earlier today of the Soviet Union’s inten- 
tion to prosecute these men with the full severity 
of Soviet law. Those are the words he used. I 
again appeal to the Soviet Union to release these 
men promptly. Until captured by the Soviet 
Union they had not entered the territory or the 
territorial waters of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say today. 
I do not wish to subject the Security Council to 
another night session after all the hard work 
which the Council has had to do on the Congo. 
There is a great deal more that I wish to say 
about this monstrous performance, and I ask, 
therefore, that I be recognized to make my pres- 
entation at the next session of the Council. 


STATEMENT OF JULY 25 
U.S./U.N. press release 3448 


On July 1, 1960, an American plane of the type 
known as RB-47 was proceeding on a mission over 
the international waters of the Barents Sea. The 
mission involved flying northward from England 
over the high seas to a point 200 miles north of the 
nearest land mass. From there the plane flew east 
into the Barents Sea on a prescribed course which 

For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 163; for a 
subsequent exchange of notes between the U.S. and 


Soviet Governments, see ibid., Aug. 8, 1960, p. 209. 
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at no time was to bring it closer than 50 miles from 
Soviet territory. 

The plane in question was on an electromagnetic 
observation flight. The route was over inter- 
national waters at all times. The crew of the 
plane had every reason to enjoy safe and uncon- 
tested passage through international air space dur- 
ing this flight. 

The only weapons the plane carried were two 
20-millimeter tail guns to protect it from attack 
from the rear. It carried no offensive weapons of 
any kind. 

As the world knows, this plane disappeared. 

United States personnel who monitored this 
flight could pinpoint the precise location of this 
plane at 1522 Greenwich mean time—that is 3 :22— 
even though the plane maintained radio silence. 
At that moment the plane was over international 
waters, as it had been throughout its flight, and 
was on its prescribed course approximately 200 
miles northeast of the Kola Peninsula. 

The plane became the object of widespread 
search, in which the Soviet Government appeared 
at first to be participating in good faith. 

Ten days later, however, the Soviet Union pro- 
claimed to the world that it had shot down the 
missing plane. At the same time the Soviet Union 
claimed that the aircraft had penetrated Soviet 
airspace and that the plane was engaged in a 
premeditated aggressive mission. The Soviet 
Government also accompanied its announcement 
with new threats of force and violence of a type 
with which the entire world has unfortunately 
become familiar in recent months. 

This intentional delay of 10 days, as Chairman 
Khrushchev informed us, had the cynical purpose 


> us. I quote his word “confusing.” 


of “confusing’ 
These facts are clear and incontrovertible, and 


the Soviet Union knows that they are. 


Precautions Taken To Avoid Soviet Territory 

Now, Mr. President, this aircraft was equipped 
with the most modern and reliable systems for 
navigation, and the crew had had many years of 
experience in celestial and other forms of naviga- 
tion, including electronic means. The crew would 
have had no reason whatever to depart from their 
prescribed course, on which they could perform 
their duties fully. Indeed they had every reason 
to stay away from Soviet territory and territorial 


waters. The plane was equipped with the most 
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sensitive available radar to tell them—with the de. 
gree of accuracy only possible through electroni 
means—how near they were to any land mag 
Their instructions required them to rely on thi 
radar for navigation. Further, they were in. 
structed that before they got closer than 75 mile 
from Soviet territory and before they started o 
this portion of the prescribed course, they shoul 
make a special check to assure themselves that the, 
radar was functioning properly and accurately. 
Mr. President, these precautions—these elab. 
rate precautions—were taken because the crev 
knew, as do so many of us, that the Soviet Union 
had in the past lured planes toward its frontier 


) 


Course of the RB-47 


This chart shows the planned course of the RB- 
47. Now let me show you in detail on this other 
map, which magnifies that particular part. Her 
is the magnification of that part that was in the, 
other map. 

The Soviet Government has stated—indeed it 
has boasted—in its memorandum to the Council’ 
that the RB-47 entered Soviet territorial waters 
on July 1, 22 kilometers (12 miles) north of Cape 
Svyatoy Nos, indicated by the red star on this 
chart—that is the Soviet claim—and that the plane 
proceeded in the direction of Archangel and was 
shot down by a Soviet fighter over Soviet terri 
torial waters to the east of Svyatoy Nos at 1503 
GMT, that is 8 minutes past 3 GMT. That is the 
Soviet claim. So as to avoid confusion, I point 
out that there are two places called Svyatoy Nos— 
one is on the Kola Peninsula, the other about 200 
miles east, beyond the Kanin Peninsula. When! 
use the term, I refer to Svyatoy Nos on the Kol 
Peninsula, 

But the truth is that at 1503 hours GMT on 
July 1, 1960, the RB-47 was over international 
waters—50 miles northeast of Svyatoy Nos, not in 
territorial waters east of that cape, as alleged by 
the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet allegation that the plane violated the . 
Soviet national frontier at a point 22 kilometer 
(12 miles) north of Svyatoy Nos (at the re 
star), was moving “in the direction of the cit! 
of Archangel,” and was shot down in Soviet te 
ritorial waters east of Svyatoy Nos, is a complete 


fabrication and must be dismissed as a poor & 








2 U.N. doc. 8/4385. 
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tempt to cloak a wanton attack on a plane which 
was over international waters. 

The plane was never 12 miles north of Svyatoy 
Nos or in Soviet territorial waters east of Svya- 
toy Nos. I repeat: The plane was never in either 
of these places. At no time did it penetrate So- 
viet territory or even areas which have been 
claimed at one time or another as territorial 
waters or airspace of the Soviet Union, because 
they have made some claims that are in dispute. 
It has never even been in any of the claimed areas 
and never at any time was it proceeding “in the 
direction of the city of Archangel.” 


How the RB-47 Was Forced Off Course 


The RB-47 did not fall at 1503 hours either in 
Soviet territorial waters, as the Soviet Union 
claims, or into the high seas 50 miles northeast of 
Svyatoy Nos, where it actually was at that mo- 
ment. The plane was brought down by the Soviet 
Union neither at the place nor at the time which 
the Soviet Union claims. Now I hope the Council 
will listen very carefully. 

What actually happened was this: Before the 
plane reached the point more than 50 miles north 
of Svyatoy Nos at which it was scheduled to take 
its turn to the northeast, a Soviet fighter pressed 
in from the seaward side and tried to force the 
plane off its course and into Soviet territory. 
That is what happened. 

The Soviet fighter was successful in forcing our 
plane off its course and in delaying its planned 
turn to the northeast, but it was not successful in 
forcing the plane into the Soviet airspace. It 
caused our plane to make a detour. That detour 
isshown by the green line. The prescribed course 
isshown by the black line. 

This astonishing and criminal fact is established 
beyond doubt by the evidence of our scientific 
devices, which followed the RB-47 through all the 
events which I have described. 

It is noteworthy that the plane tried to get back 
on its prescribed northeasterly course and that it 
succeeded in doing so. 
layed turn and while flying away from Soviet ter- 
nitory, the RB-47 made its closest approach to 
Soviet territory. This is the closest it ever was to 
the territory of the Soviet Union and that was at 
a point 30 miles off the tip of the Kanin Penin- 
sula—that is still far from Soviet territory. 

Twenty minutes after the time that the Soviet 


In the process of its de- 
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note says that the airplane was destroyed, it was 
200 miles away from Svyatoy Nos, far from So- 
viet territorial waters. And we ask the Soviet 
Government: What did you do to this plane when 
it was at this point at 1522 hours? What did you 
do with it? 

Let me dwell on these events for a moment. 
The approach of the Soviet fighter, which took 
place over international waters, was from the sea- 
ward side, from the ocean side. It prevented our 
plane from making its prescribed turn to the 
northeast, which means that it prevented a pre- 
scribed turn away from the Soviet coastal region. 
They apparently did not want it to go away from 
the Soviet coastal region, and they did not want 
it to go out toward the open waters of the Barents 
Sea. If the RB-47 had tried to make the pre- 
scribed turn on schedule, it would have had to turn 
toward the Soviet fighter—it had to turn right 
into it. 

And note this well: If the RB-47 had turned 
toward the Soviet fighter, this turn might have 
been used as an excuse by the fighter pilot to open 
fire on the United States plane. The plane was 
therefore forced to overshoot its turning point. 

Shortly afterward the Soviet fighter broke 
off from the RB-47, perhaps because it was run- 
ning low on fuel. 

Then finally the RB-47 was able to make a de- 
layed turn—still, as I have shown, well outside 
Soviet airspace—to the northeast and to resume 
its prescribed course. Through the technical 
means which we have, we were able to follow 
these events in detail. 

Now, Mr. President, only one conclusion can be 
drawn from this. The Soviet fighter was trying 
to force—to compel—the RB-47 to fly southward 
over Soviet territory. There it could have been 
shot down on land. But their attempt failed. 


Speculation on Reasons for Soviet Distortions 

Now, Mr. President, we wonder why the Soviets 
have presented so many distortions about this. 
Perhaps the Soviet Air Force was reluctant to 
admit to Chairman Khrushchev that the aircraft 
could not be shot down over Soviet airspace—for 
the very good reason that it was not there—and 
therefore the Soviet Air Force did not inform him 
of the facts. Perhaps they did not tell him that 
they had to go 200 miles from Cape Svyatoy Nos to 
follow the RB-47. Perhaps Chairman Khru- 
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shchev has been lied to. That often happens in 
dictatorships. That is one possibility. There are 
others. Wecan all speculate. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to speak about the 
crew members of the RB-47. They are military 
personnel in the service of the United States. 
They were carrying out a legal flight over inter- 
national waters. International law and custom 
demand that they must have the right to get in 
touch with the American mission in the country in 
which they are held. This right has not yet been 
honored by the Soviet Government. Nor has the 
Soviet Government seen fit to respond to the sug- 
gestion of the United States for an on-the-spot 
joint search for other missing crew members and 
the remains of the aircraft. What more flagrant 
disregard of the standards of international con- 
duct could there be—and, Mr. President, what 
plainer admission of guilt ? 
would they have for denying the right of our men 
to get in touch with the American Embassy other 
than that they know that they are guilty? By 
“they” I mean the Soviet Union. 


Because what reason 


Appeal for Release of Crew Members 


Last Friday I appealed to you here in the Coun- 
cil to release these men. I now make another ap- 
peal to the Soviet Government. By your own ad- 
mission you are holding First Lieutenant John 
R. McKone of Tonganoxie, Kansas, and First 
Lieutenant Freeman B. Olmstead of Elmira, New 
York, from the crew of the RB-47, as prisoners. 
This is an illegal act and you have up to now ig- 
nored our appeals to release these men and any 
other survivors who may be in your hands. We 
ask you once again to release them and, if there 
should be any delay in their release, to admit rep- 
resentatives of the International Red Cross to re- 
assure their families of their well-being. 

We also ask you to tell us whatever you know 
about the men who are missing. Look into your 
hearts and ask yourselves what earthly point there 
can be in denying some reassurance to the wives 
and families of these men. 
about whom we ask you for information are: 
Captain Oscar L. Goforth of Sardis, Oklahoma, 
First Lieutenant Dean B. Phillips of Inwood, 
Long Island, New York, and Captain Eugene E. 
Posa of Santa Monica, California. We desper- 
ately want information about the welfare of those 
men. 


The missing men 
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I also wish to mention here another member o{ We | 
the crew, Captain Willard G. Palm of Oak Ridgemake le 


Tennessee, of whose death we kriow. I mentiontance 
his name because he died a hero’s death and hihreatel 


name belongs on the roll of honor which T haveyeckless 


just cited. The * 
possess 
Concern Over Soviet Threats the 501 
to bend 


Mr. President, the Soviet Union has committal Yow, 
a predatory act in international waters. This it\) matt 
serious enough in itself. But the situation has;preats 
been further aggravated by the subsequent allegs-\jas am 
tions and pronouncements of the Soviet Govern- peace 
ment. It is thus pertinent to ask what is behind gons, i 
these lawless actions and these reckless statements (ounci 
emanating from the Kremlin and echoed here in |respon: 
the Council. Mr. 
We know that the Soviet Union has brutally fist, tl 
subjected thousands of square miles of land and can pl: 
millions of people to Soviet domination. But briefly 
now, and not for the first time, it commits an act makin; 
of piracy over the high seas. tory ac 
You may be sure that the Government of the sequen 
United States will resist any Soviet effort to ex- action 
tend its dominion over the high seas and that we 
will never condone piracy in any form, regard- 
less of the smokescreen behind which this piracy 
may be carried out. Mr. 
Many people in many countries are both mysti- strong 
fied and concerned by the recent behavior of the clearl) 
Soviet Union, and they are asking whether the ernme 
Soviet leaders are actually seeking a pretext for of ou 
war. People are asking that. All of mankind pearec 
has reason for concern about the repeated threats item 
of the Soviet rulers to launch rockets anywhere in rious] 
the world in support of Soviet ambitions. Tow doubt 
this marks a new turn in Soviet public statements, rity ( 
which I have followed closely for many years ant larg 
which, although often abusive and intemperate in conde 
the past and, in accordance with standard Soviet woul 
policy, designed to create as much disorder inthe Bu 
world as possible, have not contained this kind of cided 
threat until recently. 
It is not unnatural that we should find reasot * Char 


U.S. A: 


in ace 


for concern about those who speak sweetly o! all of 
peaceful coexistence and then in the same breath issue; 
threaten to unleash a war which would certainly appe: 


destroy most of human civilization, including the _ join 
Soviet Union—a war which Mr. Khrushchev him _ faetg 
self admitted on June 21 would be “incomparably 
more appalling” than the wars of the past. “Fo 


_ 
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lember of We have reason for concern about those who 
uk Ridgemake loud proclamations concerning the impor- 
-Mentiontance of disarmament and who simultaneously 
1 and histhreaten to use the most terrible armaments in a 
h T haveyeckless and tragic manner. 

The world is well aware that the Soviet Union 
possesses rockets. So do we possess rockets. But 
the Soviet Union threatens to use them in order 
to bend peaceful nations to their will. We do not. 

mmittel Now, Mr. President, nuclear war is too serious 

This i), matter to be made the subject of blustering 
tion has\threats or propaganda. If the Soviet Government 
t alleging any genuine interest in the preservation of 
Govern- peace and the relaxation of international ten- 
behind ions, it will heed the resolution adopted by this 
ements Council on May 27, 1960,° and will desist from ir- 
here in responsible threats of force and violence. 

Mr. President, I have now presented to you, 
rutally |frst, the facts about the destruction of the Ameri- 
nd and can plane over international waters. I then spoke 
. But briefly about the international significance of it, 
san act making it clear that a repetition of similar preda- 

‘tory acts cannot fail to have the most serious con- 

of the sequences. Now I come to the question of what 
, to ex- action the Council should take. 

hat we 
regard- 
piracy U.S. Asks Impartial Investigation 

Mr. President, our argument in this case is so 
mysti- strong, as you can see, and the Soviet Union is so 
of the clearly in the wrong that the United States Gov- 
er the ernment had grounds for introducing a complaint 
xt for of our own at the time that the plane disap- 
inkind peared—before the Soviet Union introduced the 
hreats item we are considering today. In fact we se- 
1erein riously considered doing just this. There is no 
Tow doubt in our minds that the members of the Secu- 
ments, rity Council would not only have sustained us by 
rsand large majority but would willingly have voted a 
atein condemnation of the Soviet Union which we 
Soviet would have been fully justified in seeking. 
inthe But we thought it over and on reflection we de- 
ndof cided to forgo this because we thought it was more 

in accord with the spirit of the United Nations 

easol " Charter, particularly of article 33, which calls on 
ly of allof us first of all to seek solutions to dangerous 
reath issues through inquiry or other peaceful means, to 
ainly appeal to the Government of the Soviet Union to 


g thet ion wi as ee 
5 ~~ Jom with us in an objective examination of the 
him- | fasten th: 

acts of this case. 
rably 


‘For text, see BULLETIN of June 13, 1960, p. 961. 
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You all heard Mr. Kuznetsov on Friday brush 
aside this offer. 

In these circumstances the United States would 
be fully justified in asking the Security Council to 
condemn this outrageous attack and to call upon 
the Soviet Union to make prompt payment of in- 
demnities for the loss of lives of innocent airmen 
and the destruction of our RB-47 plane, But in 
the hope that the Security Council can persuade 
the Soviet Union to abandon its uncooperative at- 
titude, we simply ask the Council, as a first step, 
to call on the Soviet Union to accept an impartial 
investigation. 

We do not ask the Security Council to take our 
word for what happened, even though we know 
that itis true. But we do ask the Council to help 
ascertain the facts. We therefore are introducing 
a resolution which provides for an investigation of 
this matter or an adjudication of it by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

I would like to read the text of the resolution 
which I am herewith introducing. 

[At this point Mr. Lodge read the text of draft resolu- 
tion $/4409.] 

That is the text of our resolution. 

Mr. President, the Soviet Union has already 
made the extraordinary admission in advance of 
these meetings, which were called at its request, 
that the Security Council will not support the 
Soviet charges. They have admitted that. Mr. 
Khrushchev has stated publicly that his real pur- 
pose in bringing the matter before us—and I am 
quoting Mr. Khrushchev—“is to discredit further 
the dishonest judges of the Security Council.” 

Evidently the head of the Soviet Government 
thinks nothing of insulting the integrity of the 
representatives sitting on this Council and the 
integrity of the governments for which all of you 
gentlemen speak. He seems positively to want to 
be defeated here. Just what lies behind this 
strange maneuver is hard to fathom. 

The United States is not only willing—we are 
anxious—that the Security Council consider the 
Soviet charges. We want it to consider our 
charges as well. We are certain that an honest 
and thorough consideration of the facts can lead 
to but one conclusion: that the Soviet Government 
has taken a lawless action and tries to camouflage 
it with reckless talk. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, our purpose here 
is not to defend ourselves. We have done nothing 
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which requires defense. We want the Council to 
deal with this criminal and reckless act of piracy 
committed by the Soviet Union so that our men, 
now in illega] detention, may be freed and so that 
the whole world may breathe more easily again. 


FIRST STATEMENT, JULY 26 


U.S./U.N. press release 3449 


Before I begin my main statement, let me say 
that I welcome the suggestion which you, the 
distinguished representative of Ecuador [José 
Correa] as well as our President, made to add to 
the text of the United States draft resolution, con- 
tained in document 8/4409, a new operative para- 
graph as follows: 

Requests the parties concerned to report to the Se- 
curity Council as appropriate on the steps taken to carry 
out this resolution. 

Mr. President, we believe this is an improve- 
ment, and we therefore ask that it be incorporated 
in the text of our draft resolution. 

The United States also welcomes the resolution 
introduced by the representative of Italy‘ this 
morning. It has been carefully drafted to avoid 
contentious issues growing out of this incident and 
invites a favorable response by the Soviet Union 
to the very real anguish of the families of the 
members of the crew. I sincerely hope this 
humanitarian resolution will be unanimously sup- 
ported by this Council. 

Mr. President, Mr. Kuznetsov asked today this 
question: If we knew where our plane was, why 
did we search so far out to sea? Mr. President, 
the reason is very simple. We knew that the 
plane had reached this point 200 miles northeast 
of Svyatoy Nos. We therefore conducted our 
search along the portion of the plane’s planned 
route—the dotted line—which had not yet been 
flown. And for that purpose our search was 
around here [indicating], on the prescribed return 
route. We knew that the plane had eluded the 
Soviet fighter 50 miles north of Svyatoy Nos, and 
certainly there was therefore no reason for search- 
ing. That’s a very simple answer, a very simple 
set of facts. 

In his opening statement of July 22 presenting 
the Soviet case against the United States Mr. 
Kuznetsov asked what the United States would 


“U.N. doc. 8/4411. 
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do “if American radar were to detect a Soy; 
bomber flying in the airspace of the United Stat. 
toward New York, for instance; or Chicago, anj 
the more so, if this bomber were to refuse to oby 
an order to land.” That is Mr. Kuznetsoy’ 
question. 

Well, in the first place, it is a loaded questio: 
The implication is in that question that the Unite 
States RB-47 which disappeared on July 1 fie 
over Soviet territory—which, as I have alread 
shown in detail, it did not do. So the questi: 
is not a parallel question at all. The course whid 
the RB-47 followed never brought it closer tha 
30 miles from the nearest Soviet land. It woul! 
not have come even that close if its prescribed tun 
away from the Soviet coast had not been pr 
vented by a Soviet fighter coming at it from th 
seaward side and forcing it—not luring it, Mr 
Kuznetsov—toward the land. It was instructed 
not to violate Soviet airspace, and it did not vio- 
late Soviet airspace. 


Soviet Union’s Contempt for Truth 


Mr. Kuznetsov asked in his speech for the 
grounds on which the United States maintains 
this account of the facts. I explained yesterday 
that the United States possesses scientific devices 
which followed the RB-47 throughout its flight. 
I am sure that Soviet military authorities would 
like to know all about these devices, but I can as- 
sure you that the United States is not going to 
give them that satisfaction; it is not going to di- 
vulge our military secrets. 

The surprising thing is that Mr. Kuznetsov 
sees no need to present evidence for his assertion. 
He makes the charge, and then I make an at- 
swer; and he expects me to prove my answer, but 
he does not prove his charge. What kind of back- 
ward thinking is that? For Mr. Kuznetsov it i 
enough that someone in Moscow in authority has 
made up this story, and for that reason it becomes 
holy writ. But we are not in Moscow; we are il 
the United Nations. It makes a great difference. 

Mr. Kuznetsov made the assertion in his state 
ment of July 22—not once but by actual count 2 
times—that the RB-47 had violated Soviet air- 
space. But he has given no proof—only a naked 
assertion. He said “the Soviet Union has indeed 
already furnished all the necessary evidence,” but 
it hasn’t furnished any. And on top of this it 
has continued to refuse the impartial inquiry 
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which we proposed. It would be hard to imagine 
a way of showing greater contempt for the truth. 

Therefore Mr. Kuznetsov’s question—what we 
would have done about a Soviet bomber violating 


_ United States airspace—is beside the point. It is 


just dragged in from nowhere. 


Soviet Vessel Photographed Off U.S. Coast 


Well, now, let us unload the loaded question. 


. And if you unload it, there remains another ques- 


tion which is very much to the point. Sir Pierson 
Dixon [representative of the United Kingdom] 
told us yesterday that the Soviet Union engages 
extensively in reconnaissance activities in the vi- 
cinity of the British Isles. It has long been Soviet 
practice to engage in similar activities off the 
shores and airspace of the United States. So the 
question arises: What does the United States do 
about Soviet aircraft and Soviet ocean vessels 
which come near our shores with electronic gear? 

Ishall cite two recent examples. 

On April 26, 1960, the Soviet trawler Vega ap- 
peared off the Atlantic coast of the United States 
about 105 miles southeast of Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts. In this area at that moment the United 
States nuclear submarine George Washington was 
conducting tests of the Polaris missile ejection 
system. Our ships instructed the Vega to stand 
clear of the area. It disregarded these instruc- 
tions. It actually tried to retrieve, to pick up, one 
of the loaded test vehicles which had been shot by 
the George Washington at about 7 o’clock that 
morning. Indeed, one of our support ships, the 
Vimpuc, managed to recover the test vehicle but 
in doing so had to maneuver sharply to avoid col- 
liding with the Vega. 

The Vega then sailed southwest, as this map 
shows, until it arrived at a point 30 miles off New 
Jersey—not far from here—in the vicinity of Fort 
Monmouth, which is the site of the United States 
Army Signal Center and therefore an excellent 
place for the Soviets to try to gather electronic 
intelligence. From there the Vega sailed south to 
a point off Wallops Island, Virginia, which is the 
place where our National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration carries on major scientific testing 
work with high-altitude balloons and other de- 
vices. The Vega then moved westward, directly 
toward Wallops Island, until it stood 13 miles off 
Cape Henry. This was its nearest approach to 
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United States territory—13 miles. Of course, 
when the Soviet Union does it, it isn’t spying; it 
is virtuous because they do it. 

Now, Mr. President, perhaps the Vega was one 
of the “Soviet trading and scientific vessels” about 
which Mr. Kuznetsov spoke with such an air of 
injured innocence in his statement of July 22, 
which he said had been subjected to “provocative 
buzzing” by United States aircraft.® Our airships 
did indeed come close to the Vega and took photo- 
graphs of her. And here is one right here. This 
is one of the photographs—and there is a differ- 
ence between taking a picture of that boat and 
shooting the men on it, I’ll tell you that right now. 

And this photograph shows that the Vega car- 
ried a mobile van mounted on top of her pilot 
house and partly concealed by square liferafts. On 
this van were installed numerous antennas used 
for electronic intelligence, capable of picking up 
radio and radar emissions ranging from very long 
range to the so-called X-band, which is above ul- 
trahigh frequency. The van appeared to be com- 
pletely portable and probably could be moved 
easily to another vessel or platform. 

This is what our photographs revealed; and I 
may add that they did not show any fishing gear 
at all—a very funny kind of a fishing boat! 

Now, on this chart you can see the course sailed 
by the Vega parallel to the United States coast. 
At one point it came within 13 miles of land— 
much closer than the nearest approach of our RB- 
47 to Soviet territory. 

But we did not sink it. We did not shoot at it. 
We photographed it. 


Reconnaissance Flights by Soviet Planes 


Then, Mr. President, there are the Soviet elec- 
tronic reconnaissance flights off the coast of the 
United States. We are coming to airplanes now, 
this time off the State of Alaska. These have been 
going on for years, as I am sure Mr. Kuznetsov 
knows. I can see one of his aides nodding his 
head ; he knows. 

I have here a chart on which are plotted the 
dates and courses of six such flights by Soviet re- 
connaissance planes, which took place in 1959 and 
1960. 


5 For an exchange of notes between the United States 


and the Soviet Union on this subject, see BULLETIN of 
Aug. 8, 1960, p. 212. 
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In 1959: 
March 18—5 
Island—5 nautical 
States territory. 
March 19—15 miles from Cape Lisburne 
March 24—25 miles from Point Barrow 
March 26—20 miles from St. Matthews Island 
In 1960: 
February 8—10 miles from St. Matthews Is- 
land. I wonder what they are interested in 
St. Matthews Island for? 
February 5—12 miles from St. Lawrence Is- 
land. 


Now, there is a list—by no means all. I could 
be here all night with things like this. We have 
got them allonamap. You think we do not know, 
but we do. But I am giving you these six flights 
by Soviet reconnaissance bombers off the coast of 
Alaska, which is just as much a part of the United 
States as New York or Boston. And note this: 
In all six of those flights the Soviet plane came 
within less than 30 miles of the United States; in 
other words, closer than our RB-47 plane came to 
the Soviet Union before you brought it down. 
One flight came within 5 miles of St. Matthews 
Island. 

Now, according to the Soviet reasoning, I would 
have been justified in calling a Security Council 
meeting because of each one of these and many 
other incidents and seeking to make an interna- 
tional crisis out of each one. That is what I could 
do. 

Now, here is a photograph of the type of Soviet 
plane which made these flights. This was taken 
when it was going at high speed over the North 
Pacific. That is one of your planes, Mr. 
Kuznetsov; there is the Red Star right there. It 
is a two-engine jet bomber modified for electronic 
reconnaissance, which the Soviets call the TU-16 
and which we call the “Badger.” Under the wing 
there is a pod which houses electronic equipment 
for making electronic observations. 

In other words the Soviet Union has been send- 
ing these electronic reconnaissance planes regu- 
larly off the coast of Alaska as close as 5 miles 
from our territory to gather intelligence on our 
radars and other electronic signals. 

Mr. President, all of this Soviet activity took 
place in an area which the United States included 
in its 1958 proposal right here in the Council for 


miles from St. Matthews 
miles—that’s United 
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mutual inspection in the Arctic zone. And yu 
remember there were 10 votes in favor of thy 
proposal, and the Soviet vetoed the Arctic inspe. 
tion proposal after complaining about flights ove 
the Arctic.© They vetoed it. But I say to yu, 
tonight, the offer still stands. 

The difference between the United States an/ 
the Soviet Union is that we shoot their planes wit) 
cameras. They shoot ours with guns and rocket 
and kill or imprison our crews, even though ng 
one man, woman, or child in Russia has ever bee 
injured by one of our planes—not one. What ar 
you crying about? When I said the first day tha 
your proposal was hypocritical, that is what | 
meant. How can you complain about us, whe 
this is what you are doing ? 

Now, these acts of character assassination ani! 
piracy appear to be part of the campaign oi 
threats which the Soviet Union has been making 
against free nations since last spring—for some 
reason it started last spring—and by which it ap- 
parently hopes to intimidate us. In this cam 
paign they use force and the threat of for: 
directly in violation of the United Nation 
Charter. 





Summary of the Situation 

Now, Mr. President, let me try at this stage in 
the debate to recapitulate and see just where we 
stand. I think the situation can fairly be sum 
marized as follows: 

The Soviet Union brought a charge against us 
Under any form of jurisprudence the burden of 
proof is on the person who brings the charge. 
And proof does not mean the Kremlin instructel 
Mr. Kuznetsov to say this; that’s not proof. And 
clearly the Soviet Union did not make its case. Ii 
merely asserts and does not prove. It has per 
emptorily demanded us all to take what it say: 
on faith. 

Then what is particularly damning is that. 
when a suggestion was made for an impartial il: 
vestigation, the Soviet Union rejected it. 

If they were right, why didn’t they accept it! 
They must know that they are wrong. Ther 
can’t be any other conclusion to be drawn from it 

Surely, if Mr. Kuznetsov was deliberately try 
ing to put himself and his Government in th 


° For background, see ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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wrong, he could not have found more effective 
ways in which to do it. 

And I am sure if news of this ever got through 
to the Russian people—which I do not doubt that 
it will not—that they would think that a very 
bad job had been done. 

I wonder if Mr. Kuznetsov will not reconsider 
his attitude about the investigation. And I would 
like to appeal to him right now. In all the years 
that I have been here—and I have been here about 
8 years—I cannot remember the Soviet Union 
ever being willing to have an impartial investiga- 
tion of its own actions. 

Now I submit—I put it to you, Mr. Kuznet- 
sov—that that attitude is out of date. The Soviet 
Union is now a great power. That fact is uni- 
versally acknowledged. Mr. Kuznetsov in his 
statement here last Friday spoke again, as his col- 
leagues often do, of the “growing might and pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union.” But if the Soviet 
Union is a great power with growing might and 
prestige, as it is, then it ought to act like one. It 
ought not to hide things as if it were in mortal 
fear of being caught doing something wrong. It 
ought to let its actions be seen by all of us in clear 
daylight. Surely, if its system is so strong, it will 
not be injured by an impartial investigation into 
the facts. 

What we want is a world in which there are no 
Soviet facts or American facts—there are just 
facts, universally accepted by reasonable people 
all over the world. 

That, in itself, Mr. President, would be a big 
step toward peace. That is why I say that, if the 
Soviet Union in this instance would be willing to 
have an investigation, it would certainly be a very 
welcome thing and would make an excellent im- 
pression throughout the world. It would help the 
Soviet Union, among other things. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet Union is not 
willing to permit an investigation or an impartial 
adjudication, either one, then its case will come to 
nothing and will be regarded everywhere as a 


. work of fiction and the Soviet Union will be re- 


garded as an imposter. We are not in Russia; 
we are in the United Nations, where all are treated 
equally and the so-called Soviet “facts” must be 
matched up against the truth. 

Mr. Kuznetsov asked the American people to 
believe in the peaceful desires of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. As regards the “Soviet people,” I might 
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give him a different answer; but when Americans 
look at Hungary and Eastern Europe and when 
Americans read Chairman Khrushchev’s threats to 
use rockets, they may be excused, I think, for 
doubting the peaceful desires of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Whatever happens, Mr. President, we will not 
be put off by Soviet slanders. We will not be in- 
timidated. We demand again that our captured 
fliers be freed and that the Soviet Union cease 
these provocations which contain so much danger 
for the entire world. 


SECOND STATEMENT, JULY 26’ 


U.S./U.N. press release 3450 


I am sure that in every part of the world where 
newspapers are published, where radio stations 
operate, where men and women know what is go- 
ing on, the fact that the Soviet Union has put it- 
self tonight in this absolutely impossible position 
will not pass unnoticed. 

They came here with a charge. The burden of 
proof was on them. They gave no proof. And 
then, when an impartial investigation was offered 
them and supported by an overwhelming majority 
of the Council, they blocked it with their veto, 
which shows to every person that they do not be- 
lieve their own charge. If they believed it, they 
would have welcomed an investigation. He who 
comes into court with clean hands has nothing to 
fear, and he can have an investigation and stand 
it. 

Now, you might say that I might be pleased to 
see the Soviet Union put itself in this impossible 
position; but I am not. I am very sad about it. 
I would like to see the nations of the world get 
along together. I want to see peaceful relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

I was hoping—and I tried to say so—that they 
would accept this investigation because nothing 
could do more to reestablish them in the eyes of 
the world than to show this decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind and to show that they be- 
lieved in their own case. I am sorry that they 
have done this, for their sake as well as for our 


sake. 


™Made after the vote on the U.S. and Italian draft 
resolutions. 
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You would almost think that would be enough 
for one evening. But then they went ahead and 
vetoed the resolution proposed by my friend, the 
representative of Italy, which was nothing more 
than a compassionate resolution. They did not 
have to concede any of their points about airspace 
or territorial integrity or any of those things. 
This was a humane matter. This was to provide 
the Red Cross with a chance to call on these sur- 
vivors. 

I tell you, it is a sad thing when a people which 
is as warmhearted as the Russian people is—be- 
cause I have been there and I know—should 
be represented by a government that is as cold- 
hearted, as brutal, as hard, and as cynical as they 
have shown themselves to be tonight. 


SOVIET DRAFT RESOLUTION § 


The Security Council, 

Having examined the question of “New aggressive acts 
by the Air Force of the United States of America against 
the Soviet Union, creating a threat to universal peace”. 

Noting that the Government of the United States of 
America continues premeditatedly to violate the sovereign 
rights of other States, a course which leads to the height- 
ening of international tension and creates a threat to 
universal peace, 

1. Condemns these continuing provocative activities of 
the Air Force of the United States of America and re- 
gards them as aggressive acts; 

2. Insists that the Government of the United States of 
America should take immediate steps to put an end to 
such acts and to prevent their recurrence. 


U.S. DRAFT RESOLUTION, AS MODIFIED ° 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the item submitted by the Soviet 
Union on 13 July 1960; 

Having heard the statements of representatives of the 
United States and the Soviet Union; 


*U.N. doc. S/4406; rejected by the Council on July 26 
by a vote of 2 in favor (Poland and U.S.S.R.) to 9 
against. 

°U.N. doc. 8/4409, as modified by incorporation of the 
final paragraph proposed by Ecuador; not adopted, owing 
to the negative vote of a permanent member of the 
Council (U.S.S.R.). The vote, on July 26, was 9 in favor 
and 2 against (Poland and U.S.S.R.), with the U.S.S.R. 
casting its 88th veto. 
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Noting the existence of differences between the ty 
Governments as to the facts of the incident of 1 Jy; 
1960, in which a United States Air Force plane ya 
brought down by Soviet military forces, and as to que 
tions of legal liability arising from the incident; 

Recalling its resolution of 27 May 1960 (S/4328), ; 
which the Council (1) stated its conviction that ever 
effort should be made to restore and strengthen intern. 
tional good will and confidence based on the establishej 
principles of international law, (2) recommended to th 
Governments concerned to seek solutions of existing jp 
ternational problems by negotiation or other peacefj 
means as provided in the Charter of the United Nation 
and (3) appealed to all Member Governments to refrai: 
from the use or threat of force in their internation 
relations, to respect each other’s sovereignty, territori 
integrity and political independence, and to refrain fro 
any action which might increase tensions; 

Recommends to the Governments of the Soviet Unin 
and the United States to undertake to resolve their differ 
ences arising out of the plane incident of 1 July 1% 
either (a) through investigation of the facts by a con: 
mission composed of members designated in equal nu: 
bers, by the United States, by the Soviet Union, and by 
a Government or authority acceptable to both partie 
charged with inquiring into the incident by inspectix 
the site, examining such remains of the plane as may le 
located, and interrogating survivors and other witnesses 
or (b) through referral of the matter to the International 
Court of Justice for impartial adjudication ; 

Requests the parties concerned to report to the Sec: 
rity Council as appropriate on the steps taken to carr 
out this resolution. 


ITALIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION *° 


The Security Council, 

Having considered the item submitted by the Soviet 
Union on 13 July 1960, 

Noting the declaration of the U.S.S.R. according ti 
which, as a consequence of the incident of 1 July 1960 in 
which a United States Air Force plane was brought dow 
by Soviet military forces, two members of the crew ¢f 
said plane are kept in custody by the Soviet authorities 
and three of them are missing, 

Expresses the hope that, pending any further inquily 
or development related to the substance of the matter, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, in accord: 
ance with international practice, be permitted to fulfl 
the humanitarian tasks which come within its role as‘ 


neutral and independent institution with respect to the * 


members of the crew. 
U.N. doc. S/4411; not adopted. The vote, on July 


26, was 9 in favor and 2 against (Poland and U.S.S.RB.), 
with the U.S.S.R. casting its 89th veto. 
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Prime Minister of Republic of Congo 
Visits Washington 


Patrice Lumumba, Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of the Congo, in the United States to confer 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
regarding the situation in his country,’ made a 
visit to Washington July 27-29. He met with 
Secretary Herter and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of State on July 27, with the chiefs of the 
diplomatic missions of the African states July 27 
and 98, and with Eugene R. Black, President of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, on July 28. Following are the texts 
of an eachange of greetings between Secretary 
Herter and Prime Minister Lumumba at the 
Washington National Airport on July 27 and a 
Department statement released on July 29, to- 
gether with a list of the members of the Prime 
Minister’s party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


Secretary Herter 
Press release 416 dated July 27 

Tam happy to welcome you to Washington, Mr. 
Prime Minister, and to take this first opportunity 
to extend to you my congratulations on the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Congo. On be- 
half of the American Government I wish to ex- 
press heartfelt wishes for the speedy return of 
tranquillity to your country. We are, as you 
know, doing all in our power to support the United 
Nations in its response to your appeal for aid. 

I am especially pleased to have this occasion to 
meet you and the members of your party person- 
ally. Your visit here affords us a welcome oppor- 
tunity to exchange views and discuss ways in 
which the United States, one of the oldest democ- 
racies, may cooperate with the Republic of the 
Congo, one of the newest. I feel confident these 
discussions will be the bases for increasingly close 
and beneficial ties between our two peoples. 


Prime Minister Lumumba 
Press release 417 dated July 27 

Mr. Secretary, it is with real pleasure that I 
find myself now in the United States, a country of 
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democracy and liberty, where I have the opportu- 
nity to make contact with you. I should like 
warmly to thank President Eisenhower and all of 
the people of the United States for according me 
this cordial welcome, which is evidence of the 
fact that the Republic of the Congo can count upon 
the support of the American people, and in such a 
way that we may restore order in our country and 
pursue the program that we have for the recon- 
struction of our country. 

Unfortunate events with which you are all 
aware have recently occurred in our country quite 
independently of our own wishes. We imme- 
diately made appeal to the United Nations asking 
that all necessary aid be given us. We wish the 
Republic of the Congo to be unified, strong, and 
prosperous. We desire true democracy in our 
country, and I should like to dissipate all mis- 
understandings which may have arisen with re- 
spect to our country. The Republic of the Congo 
has cordial and correct relations with all demo- 
cratic countries which wish to help us. We de- 
sire that all Europeans and all foreigners who are 
among us should live in peace and contribute to 
the welfare of our country. 

We are convinced that we will find in the United 
States the aid that we desire, and we appreciate 
the efforts being made by the United States to re- 
store international peace. If the Western World 
wishes, desires, to understand our position they 
may be sure of our friendship and support. We 
are friends of the United States and all other 
countries, and we are happy to deal with the 
United States on problems relating to the Re- 
public of the Congo and to Africa in general. We 
wish that it be known that the Congo has with the 
United States and all other countries bonds of 
friendship and desires cooperation. 

To the people of the United States I would like 
to extend the sentiments of friendship which the 
people of the Congo have for the United States. 
The people of the Congo count upon the people 
of the United States for their support, and if it 
should happen that technicians or other personnel 
should come to our country, you may be assured 
that they will find there a cordial welcome. 
Thank you. 


For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1960, p. 221. 
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DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 2 


Prime Minister Lumumba has just completed 
a 2-day visit to Washington. During the course 
of this visit, he conferred with the Secretary of 
State and other officials in the Department. 
Prime Minister Lumumba explained the impor- 
tance his Government attaches to the prompt and 
complete evacuation of all Belgian troops from 
the Congo. He also outlined the great need of the 
Congo for all kinds of technical assistance as well 
as for emergency funds to insure the operation of 
basic services, the supply of food, and the pay of 
Government employees including security forces. 
The Secretary of State informed the Prime Min- 
ister that the United States had placed its con- 
fidence in the United Nations regarding all these 
matters. He informed the Prime Minister that 
the United States was prepared to make available 
to the United Nations its fair share of technical 
and financial assistance required to maintain 
peaceful and orderly government in the Congo. 


MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on July 
27 (press release 415) that the following persons 
would accompany Prime Minister Lumumba on 
his visit to Washington, July 27-29. 

Joseph Kasongo, President of the Chamber of Deputies 
Joseph Mbui, Minister of the Middle Classes 

Joseph Okito, Vice President of the Senate 

Joseph Mbeka, Executive Director of the Ministry of 

Economie Coordination and the Plan 
Achkar Marof, Press Attaché 
Captain Mawoso, Ordnance Officer 
Bernard Salumu, Private Secretary 
A. Mongita, newspaperman 


Department Comments on Belgian 
Withdrawal of Troops From Congo 


Department Statement * 


The Department of State noted with gratifica- 
tion yesterday the Belgian Government’s an- 
nouncement of the withdrawal of 1,500 troops from 
the Congo to Belgium. This withdrawal repre- 
sents a further step in the planned withdrawal 


? Read to news correspondents by Lincoln White, Direc- 
tor, Office of News, on July 29. 

* Read to news correspondents by Robert J. McCloskey, 
Department press officer, on July 30. 
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which started when U.N. troops took over froy 
the Belgians in the city of Léopoldville as well x 
other points in the Congo. 

We are satisfied that the Government of Be. 
gium sent its troops to the Congo in order to pro 
tect the lives which were endangered and that ji 
had no aggressive intent in introducing its troops 
into the Congo when public order broke down. Ai 
that time the Belgians stated that their troop: 
would be withdrawn as soon as order was restored, 
In implementation of that statement as well as the. 
resolution of the Security Council, Belgium is noy’ 
starting to withdraw its troops from the Congo, 

With this continuing implementation of the 
Security Council resolution by Belgium, and with 
the evident success of the U.N. operation, the situ.’ 
ation in the Congo appears to be stabilizing. We 
hope that these Belgian steps will lead to the re 
establishment of a climate of cooperation and con- 
fidence between Belgium and the Congo in which 
Belgians, working side by side with the Congoles 
in cooperation with the United Nations, can con- 
tinue to play a role in the successful development; 
of the new Congolese state. 


Secretary, Senator Smathers Exchange 
Views on Hemisphere Police Force 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Secretary Herter and Senator George A. 
Smathers regarding a proposal to establish an 
inter-American police force. 


SECRETARY HERTER TO SENATOR SMATHERS 


Juty 16, 1960 
Dear George: I am very glad to have the bene 
fit of your views regarding the establishment of an 
Inter-American Police Force under the authority 
of the Organization of American States. As 
your letter of July 2, 1960 suggests, such a force 
might be used, presumably in accordance with Rio 


Treaty procedures, to maintain the security of the 


hemisphere against internal threats requiring the 
application of collective military force. More- 
over, it is possible that it might act as a deterrent 
to elements which threaten the peace, and als0 
give assurance to countries possessing very little 
military capability that attacks against them 
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could be met by effective collective action taken 
by a standby force under the Organization of 
American States. 

It remains to be seen, I believe, whether such a 
force would contribute substantially to a reduction 
of armaments in the area or result in a significant 
diversion of local energies and resources from 
military projects into economic and social de- 
velopment channels. There is evidence to indicate 
that a number of countries desire to maintain 
forces capable of making a contribution to collec- 
tive defense against an attack emanating from out- 
side the hemisphere and that the Latin American 
authorities are sometimes disposed to ocquire ex- 
pensive armament primarily for reasons of 
prestige. 

With regard to your recommendation that we 
initiate within the Organization of American 
States a proposal that an inter-American police 
force be established, the Council, acting for all 
Governments, has agreed that this topic may be 
discussed at the Eleventh Inter-American Confer- 
ence within the terms of agenda item 12, which 
provides that the Conference give attention to: 
(a) the improvement of the methods and instru- 
ments for the settlement of disputes; and (b) the 
possibility of holding a specialized conference on, 
(1) the effective strengthening of the inter-Ameri- 
can system of collective security, and (2) the limi- 
tation of the armaments of the American States, 
without prejudice to the needs for self-defense and 
for hemispheric defense. 

With a view to ascertaining the feasibility of a 
US. initiative on the subject at the Quito Confer- 
ence or any other appropriate Conference that may 
be convened in the interim, I am requesting the 
Secretary of Defense to advise me of the military 
practicability of establishing an inter-American 
force from the U.S. military point of view. I 
have in mind, for example, such problems as the 
development of a formula that would provide, on 
the one hand, for contributions from all countries 
desiring to contribute either for military or polit- 
ical reasons, and that would assure, on the other 
hand, that Latin American forces, particularly 
those of the small Caribbean countries, would not 
be depleted of the manpower and equipment they 
require to maintain internal law and order against 
existing threats to their security ; the development 
of a plan for financing such a force, including the 
financing of logistic support, bearing in mind the 
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inadvisability of the U.S. assuming all costs and 
the economic inability of many countries to assume 
additional financial burdens; and the problem of 
developing an acceptable command structure for 
a force comprised of many nationalities. 

While we are prepared to give this project high 
priority consideration, I believe it would be mis- 
leading for me to imply that it could be brought 
to fruition soon enough to be useful in connection 
with the settlement of problems we are now en- 
countering in the fast-moving Caribbean situation. 
Even under the most favorable circumstances, I 
foresee prolonged inter-American consideration of 
this project, including discussion of the numerous 
political and technical problems which it raises. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Most sincerely, 


CuristT1AN A. HEerTER 
The Honorable 
GrorcE A. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate. 


SENATOR SMATHERS TO SECRETARY HERTER 


JULY 2, 1960 


The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State 

Department of State 

Washington 25, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to renew, with all 
possible urgency, my suggestion that the United States 
propose establishment of an Inter-American Police Force 
under authority of the Organization of American States. 

Heretofore, I believe, department representatives have 
taken the position that the police force concept, while at- 
tractive in principle, would have little chance of accept- 
ance by other members of the OAS. If this was so, 
recent events in the Caribbean, which require no elabora- 
tion here, seem to me to have materially altered the 
situation. 

No one would contend now that the police force idea is 
directed against an abstract or imaginary danger. The 
contagion of tension and inspired “revolution” is spread- 
ing through the hemisphere, diverting the energies and 
resources of hemisphere governments from the essential 
work of economie and social development. 

The only alternatives to the police force, it seems to me, 
are: one, an arms race, which would further increase 
tension and further reduce the capacity of the govern- 
ments to pursue their economic objectives, or, two, a quar- 
antine of the area proclaimed and enforced by the United 
States. 

The first would certainly lead to economic and political 
chaos, indeed may already be leading in that direction. 
The second would put this country in the untenable posi- 
tion of having to distinguish, unilaterally, external sub- 
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version-aggression from those wholly internal upsets 
which have regularly occurred in the history of Latin 
America. The United States would then be returning, in 
the eyes of many Latins, to that unhappy era when their 
governments were created, supported in power, or swept 
aside as suited the policy makers in Washington. 

On the other hand, multilateral control would assure 
that an OAS police force would never become the instru- 
ment of United States policy except as U.S. purposes 
coincide with the interests of the hemisphere. 

Under the circumstances, I believe the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are prepared to give favorable con- 
sideration to this proposal at the present time, and I 
therefore urge you to bring it before the Organization of 
American States at the very earliest opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
United States Senator 


United States Lends Nepal 
$1 Million in Indian Rupees 


Press release 421 dated July 29 


The Department of State on July 29 announced 
the loan of the equivalent of $1 million in U.S.- 
owned Indian rupees to the Nepal Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation to stimulate private in- 
dustrial development in that country. 

The loan is being made by the International 
Cooperation Administration from rupees received 
by the United States from the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities to India under provisions of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act (P.L. 480). 

The funds will be used by NIDC to make loans 
for the purchase of industrial machinery and 
equipment and industrial construction materials 
in India for Nepalese development projects ac- 
cepted for financing by NIDC. 

The loan agreement with ICA was signed on 
July 29 by Rishikesh Shaha, the Ambassador of 
Nepal, on behalf of NIDC, and by Samuel C. 
Waugh, President of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, which will administer the loan for 
ICA. 

NIDC was established in May 1959 to promote 
private industrial projects in Nepal through ad- 
vice and training in engineering management and 
marketing and extension of credit to worthy en- 
terprises. The Government of Nepal has pur- 
chased stock in the corporation, and additional 
subscriptions are expected to come from sales to 
the Nepalese public. 
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President Releases Interim Report 
on Food-for-Peace Program 


White House (Newport, R.I.) press release dated July 23 | 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ) 


I have received an interim report on the food. 
for-peace program. This commendable effor 
provides a constructive use of our agricultun 

capabilities and is our chief weapon in the world: 
wide war against want and hunger. 

There is no form of overseas assistance which 
this country is better able to provide than the sup. 
plying of American farm products and agricul. 
tural science. 

The overwhelming share of our food-for-peac’ 
effort is going to the nations of Asia, Latin Amer. 
ica, the Mediterranean area, and Africa which 
need it most. 

I note with gratification the achievements of the 
program thus far. I am heartened by the pros- 
pect that our accomplishment can be further im- 
proved, with emphasis on a continuing effort to! 
make sure that the hazards of the program wil 
be minimized. 

I am making this report public since it deals 
with matters of current and prospective impor- 
tance at home and abroad. 


TEXT OF INTERIM REPORT 


Foop-For-PEACE 
AN INTERIM REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
BY Don PAARLBERG, Foop-For-PEACE COORDINATOR 


I. The concept of Food-For-Peace is the associating of our 
agricultural capability with the need for food abroad. 
This is in a world which for the first time in history sees 
the possibility of feeding its people adequately. 

A. Agricultural abundance in the United States is 4 
present and a prospective fact. 


1. American agricultural science, technology, and edt- 
cation are the best in the world. The American farmer 
outproduces the farm worker of the Soviet Union by 4 
ratio of about five to one. 


2. The CCC [Commodity Credit Corporation] invest . 


ment in loans and inventories is now near $9 billion. In 
a joint study done by USDA [U.S. Department of 
Agriculture] and the Bureau of the Budget, projected for 
five years on the basis of present legislation, this invest- 
ment is expected to rise further. 

B. Food needs abroad are substantial. 

1. In the developing nations, which are about three 
fourths agricultural, live nearly a billion people. They 
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have a low level of food intake. They need our farm 
products and our agricultural know-how. 

2. It is to our interest, in our efforts to help the devel- 
oping nations, to emphasize an area in which we have a 
great comparative advantage, which is agriculture. 

(. The Food-For-Peace program thus is an attack on 
those ancient enemies, hunger and malnutrition. In this 
attack we not only meet a great human need but also ac- 
complish two purposes of direct interest to ourselves. 

1. We move our inventories of farm products which, if 
not moved, are a wasting asset. 

2. We serve the foreign economic policy interest of the 
United States. 
lJ. The program provides both food and know-how. 


A. About two-thirds of our agricultural exports are 
sold for dollars in the regular commercial channels. Our 
special export programs are intended to develop this kind 
of trade, and have done so. 

B. Important to the Food-For-Peace effort are the spe- 
cial export programs, carried on primarily under Public 
Law 480 [Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act], enacted in 1954. The great bulk of these shipments 
go to Asia, Latin America, the Mediterranean area, and 

rica. 

1. Title I, sale for foreign currency, is the largest of 
the various special export programs. 

a) An illustration is the recent Indian four-year 
program, totaling $1,276 million, market value.’ 
i) This is the biggest grain transaction in history. 

It includes : 

587 million bushels of wheat (half of one U.S. 
wheat crop) 
22 million hundredweight of rice (half of one U.S. 
rice crop) 
On the average, this will be a shipload of food 
each day for four years. 
ii) Rupees generated by this program will be put to 
the following uses: 
42.2%: loans to India for economic development, 
including agricultural betterment. 
422%: granted back to the Indian government, 
largely for economic development. 
5.0%: loans to private United States and Indian 
business firms. 
10.6% : U.S. uses, including agency programs and 
agricultural market development. 
b) Total movement under Title I from 1954 to De- 
cember 31, 1959; the equivalent of more than 3,000 ship- 
loads: 


NS oe Dor 8 Fite Bra $1, 380 million 
eb art i ee a 560 million 
2 ce ere 477 million 
1 Se a ee nc ee 731 million 
iL ae en ea eee es $3,148 million, market value 


2. Under the Mutual Security Act we have sold, for 
foreign currency, in a program similar to Public Law 480, 
from 1954 to December 31, 1959, about $1,700 million worth 
of food, feed and fiber, at market value. This is the 
equivalent of about 1,250 shiploads. 
ee 


*BULLETIN of May 30, 1960, p. 889. 
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3. Title II of Public Law 480, Relief of Disaster, pri- 
marily a government-to-government program, is an im- 
portant part of Food-For-Peace. 

a) During the last fiscal year we provided food for 
victims of natural disasters in eleven countries. We 
fed refugees in Hong Kong and the Middle East, sup- 
ported school feeding programs in Italy and Japan, and 
supplied food for charitable institutions abroad. 

(b) Total movement under Title II from 1954 to 
December 31, 1959; the equivalent of about 275 ship- 
loads: 


REORG WEAN 0 oa ke $239 million 
C1) | Ra a eee ERAN at lee Aoi AR RAG eee Oy oP TE 27 million 
Me oe ee ees oe 8 oe 38 million 
Cs ee ee Se ee ee ae ae 130 million 





PORE se eae ar Sh $434 million 
23 million 





Gree TG oo be es $457 million, CCC cost 


4. Another important part of Food-For-Peace is Title 
III of Public Law 480, food donations through non- 
profit charitable agencies such as CARE, Catholic Relief 
Services, Church World Service, and the Jewish relief 
agencies. Presently we are supplying food in earthquake- 
ravaged Chile and Agadir. 

a) Seventy-five million American people support this 
program through their gifts, their work, and their 
membership in these voluntary agencies. 

b) U.S. surplus food is thus distributed in ninety-one 
countries and dependencies. Sixty-two million people 
abroad get a part of their food from this source. 

c) Movement under Title III from 1954 to December 
31, 1959: Total, mostly wheat, milk, and rice, includ- 
ing ocean freight: 

$1,405 million, CCC cost, the equivalent of about 
400 shiploads. 

5. Additionally, we have bartered surplus agricultural 
products for strategic and other materials such as man- 
ganese, chrome, and industrial diamonds. 

a) From 1954 to December 31, 1959, $1,140 million 
worth of surplus farm products at market value have 
thus been bartered. This is the equivalent of 1,500 
shiploads. 

6. Altogether, from 1954 through 1959, approximately 
the following quantities of surplus agricultural products 
have been moved: 





Number of 

Sales for foreign currency ehiploads 
Umeer Wapme Tew See.) ook ee eee 3, 000 
Through the Mutual Security Act_____________-__ 1, 250 
Relief of disaster (government-to-government)_._______ 275 
Donations through charitable agencies (people-to-people) _ 400 
Bartered for strategic and other material______________ 1, 500 
PN ae a tes ee a me 6, 425 


C. A complement of our special export programs is 
United States assistance to agricultural production 
abroad. The objective is to help other countries develop 
their agriculture in accordance with their capabilities and 
in a manner which will retain appropriate export oppor- 
tunities for American farm products. This effort, like our 
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special export programs, is concentrated in Asia, Latin 
America, the Mediterranean area, and Africa. 

1. Twelve hundred U.S. agricultural technicians are 
now working overseas for ICA [International Cooperation 
Administration ]. 

2. Through 1959, Ex-Im Bank has approved loans for 
irrigation and water supply (some urban) totaling $210 
million. 

3. Through 1959, the Development Loan Fund has ap- 
proved loans for agriculture and irrigation abroad totaling 
$55 million. 

4. The ICA program, in promoting balanced agricultural 
development abroad, averages about $50 million a year. 

5. In addition, about $200 million in local currencies 
generated by Public Law 480 are being used by foreign 
governments, with our help and guidance, for agricultural 
improvement. 

6. Results of this activity are hard to measure. For- 
eign governments themselves have made substantial con- 
tributions to agricultural improvement. These things 
seem clear: 

a) Agricultural production abroad has increased. 

During the past decade the annual rates of increase 

for four selected countries were as follows: 


SN ie mre ear ee a ed 2.4% 
a ae eee eS 3.0% 
NIE one ae ees 6.3% 
BND ne ee tS eee 7.0% 


b) There have been no major famines in the free 
world during the past decade. 

ce) Nutritional levels in the underdeveloped parts of 
the world have crept up slightly. 

d) Agriculture generally has kept abreast of or ahead 
of the population increase. 

e) American export trade in agricultural products 
has increased, both in terms of total movement and 
dollar sales. 


III. Many governmental agencies cooperate in the Food- 
For-Peace program. 


A. The Departments of Agriculture and State, includ- 
ing ICA, have major responsibility. 

B. Other Departments and agencies which have respon- 
sibility are Treasury, Budget, Commerce, Ex-Im Bank, 
and Defense. 

C. Consultations, formal and informal, are held with 
other governments and with agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

1. Cooperative efforts are under way with other major 
wheat exporting countries—Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, and France—through a Wheat Utilization Commit- 
tee. This Committee, with the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
as an adviser-observer, is investigating the possibility of 
increasing and making more effective coordinate use of 
wheat surpluses to promote economic development, im- 
prove nutritional standards, and expand world commer- 
cial trade in wheat. 

IV. The program presents both accomplishments and 
hazards. 


* For background, see ibid., June 1, 1959, p. 793. 
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A. Accomplishments of the Food-For-Peace progr 
have been significant. 

1. We have relieved our heavy inventory positig; 
Without Public Law 480, the CCC investment in surply 
commodities would be:about twice its present level. | 

2. We have won good will abroad. The “Indian }; 
press” editorialized thus after signing of the recent Py) 
lic Law 480 program with India: 

“The Eisenhower-Patil food agreement stands out; 
an act of good faith in human relations. It is of higi 
material value enhanced by the terms and the timiy 
It is of far greater import in terms of the spirit . . , ¢; 
faith in human ideals and in the striving to retai 
them.” ) 
3. We have helped some countries (Japan, Ital 

Austria, and other countries of Western Europe) “graj 
uate” from sales for foreign currencies to sales for dd 
lars. The special export programs have meant addition 
exports; sales of farm products for dollars have likewis, 
increased. 

4. Through market development, we have built ne) 
dollar markets such as the market for U.S. poultry i 
Germany and for U.S. fats, oils, and wheat in Japan. 

B. The Food-For-Peace program is not without it 
hazards. 

1. We must not hurt the economies of other agrici: 
tural exporting countries by usurping their markets, 

2. We must beware of making the developing countries’ 
dependent upon us, indefinitely, with their growing pp 
ulations, for our continuing help. 

3. We must avoid flooding the recipient countries wit 
our food, depressing their farm prices and hurting the: 
agriculture. 

4. We must not unwisely stimulate agricultural produ 
tion abroad, thereby depriving the United States of legit 
mate export markets. 

5. We must not give away, barter, or sell for foreig 
currency food and fiber that we could otherwise sell fi 
dollars. 

6. We must not, through the accumulation of exces 
supplies of foreign currencies, create fiscal problems ft 
our own or for foreign governments. 

7. We must not, by our use of these surpluses, provid 
a rationale for the continuation of unwise farm legis! 
tion. 

8. Most important, we must not, for fear of the abot 
hazards, forego the use of our capability in the agric 
tural field. We must not bury our talent. 

C. An evaluation is in order. 

1. The accomplishments of the program have be 
demonstrated; for the greater part the hazards hat 
been avoided. The Departments of Agriculture 4 
State, including ICA, which are the major responsibilit’ , 
bearing agencies, have done an outstanding job. 

2. Accomplishments exceed public  understandit 
There is need for greater enlightenment. 

3. Public Law 480, which began primarily as a surpll 
disposal program, has demonstrated its usefulness as 
positive arm of U.S. foreign economic policy. 


V. Some questions and some answers. 


A. Can and should the program be expanded? 
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It can and should. Increased movement of surplus, 
however, is likely to be modest rather than sensational. 
B. How can our performance be improved? 

By being opportunity-oriented, not problem-prone. 

By improving the understanding of this program at 
home and abroad. 

By searching out and welcoming opportunities to im- 
prove the program. 
¢. Can this program “solve the farm problem”? 

No, not by itself. 

D. Is additional Food-For-Peace legislation needed? 

Only slight changes in Public Law 480. Legislation 
with respect to the program is generally adequate. 


Prime Minister of Malaya 
To Visit United States 


White House (Newport, R.I.) press release dated July 20 


Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 
al-Haj of the Federation of Malaya has accepted 
an invitation from President Eisenhower to make 
an official visit to the United States. Prime Min- 
ister Rahman is expected to arrive in Washington 
on October 25. Details will be announced later. 


Mining Executives To Advise India 
on Coal Expansion Program 


Press release 420 dated July 28 


The Department of State announced on July 28 
that a three-man team of top U.S. coal mining ex- 
ecutives will] be sent to India in response to a re- 
quest from that Government to advise in develop- 
ing a program for expansion of its production of 
coal, 

The team, which is going to India under the 
auspices of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, is comprised of Herbert E. Jones, Jr., 
president, Amherst Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Edwin R. Phelps, president, Pittsburg and Mid- 
way Coal Mining Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; and Ray- 
mond KE. Salvati, president, Island Creek Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr, Salvati will serve as team leader. Bayman 
Saunders of Island Creek Coal Co. will accom- 
pany the team as its executive assistant. The 
group is expected to depart from New York for 
New Delhi on August 6. 

India, under its third 5-year plan, is committed 
to doubling its present annual output of coal, 
Which is now approximately 50 million long tons. 


August 15, 
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Recently the Government of India requested ad- 
vice on its program for the realization of this goal 
and suggested that a team of top executives from 
U.S. coal mining companies could be most helpful 
at this stage of its planning. 

The U.S. group will survey plans for the ex- 
panding coal mining program and, upon its re- 
turn to the United States, will submit a report of 
its findings and recommendations, 


U.S. and Canada Hold 6th Session 


on Columbia River Development 
Press release 414 dated July 25 


The United States and Canadian delegations 
appointed to negotiate an agreement for the co- 
operative development of the water resources of 
the Columbia River system held their sixth ses- 
sion at Washington July 23 and 24. 

The chairmen of the delegations, E. F. Bennett, 
U.S. Under Secretary of the Interior, and E. D. 
Fulton, Canadian Minister of Justice, stated the 
negotiations continued to make substantial prog- 
ress on issues remaining to be resolved prior to 
the submission of a report to their Governments. 
It is anticipated that the next meeting will be 
held in Canada about mid-August. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Hearings before 
Affairs of the 
January 12- 


United States Relations With Panama. 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
February 2, 1960. 107 pp. 

Briefing on Africa. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
January 20-27, May 16, 1960, 142 pp. 

Panama Canal Toll Formula. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Panama Canal of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H.R. 8983, to re- 
quire Panama Canal tolls to be prescribed in accord- 
ance with the tolls formula provided in section 412 of 
title 2 of the Canal Zone Code and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act, and H.R. 
10968, to amend section 412(b) of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code. February 16, 17, March 29, 30, 1960. 13 
pp. 

Foreign Commerce Study (U.S. Trade Position). Hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. April 25 and 26, 1960. 626 pp. 

Foreign Commerce Study (U.S. Trade and Common Mar- 


ket). Hearings before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. May 9 and 10, 1960. 
294 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings?’ 


Adjourned During July 1960 


ITU Administrative Council: 15th Session : 2 
U.N. ECOSOC Group of Experts on Geographical Names . : 
ICAO Panel of Experts To Consider the Arab League Request for 
Interpretation of Article 77. 
10th International Berlin Film Festival . 
UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies: 
of Management Council. 
WMO Executive Committee: 12th Session . 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 24th Session (and "Worki ing Parties) . 
U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Ist Session of 
Working Group on Statistical Activities. 
Development Assistance Group: 2d Meeting . De 
23d UNESCO/IBE Conference on Public Education 
IBE Council: 26th Session ee 
8th San Sebastian Film Festival . 
International Union for Protection of Industrial ‘Property: 
of Heads of Industrial Property Offices. 
Wheat Utilization Committee: 3d Meeting : 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission: 2d Meeting ; : 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference on Oceanographic Re- 
search. 
8th International Grassland Congress . . 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: Experts Statistical 
Committee. 
_ Pacific Commission: 11th Meeting of South Pacific Research 
ouncil. 
Caribbean Commission: 30th Meeting : 
3d Inter-American Symposium on Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy. 
Inter- aenieen Indian Institute: Governing Board . 
International Sugar Council: 
Statistical Committee . 
Executive Committee. . 
Venice Film Festival: 12th International Exhibition of Films for 
Children. 
Venice Film Festival: 11th International Exhibition of the Scien- 
tific, Cultural, Educational, and Entertainment Documentary. 
International Sugar Council: 7th Session , rae eee 
lst FAO/IAIAS Inter-American Technical Coffee “Meeting 


"Annual Meeting E 


Meeting 


In Session as of July 31, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 30th Session . ee 

12th Triennale de Milano . . . 

International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: 12th General 
Assembly. 


Geneva 
New York 
Montreal . 


Berlin 
Eastbourne, England 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Bonn 

Geneva 
Geneva 2 
San Sebastian . 
Geneva 


Ottawa. . 
Petrépolis, Brazil 
Copenhagen 


Reading, —_— + 
Geneva .. 


Nouméa, New Caledonia . 


San Juan. . ; 
Petrépolis and Brasilia . 


México, D.F 


London 
London 
Venice . 


Venice . 


London 
Bogota . 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Milan 
Helsinki 


May 28-July? , 
June 20-July | 
June 23-July? 2y 


June 24—July § 
June 27- July § 


June 27—July |i 
June 29—July | 
July 4-8 


July 5-7 
July 6-15 
July 9 (1 day) 
July 9-19 
July 11-14 


July 11-14 
July 11-15 
July 11-16 


July 11-22 
July 12-13 


July 12-20 


July 18-21 
July 18-23 


July 19-20 


July 19 (1 day) 
July 20-21 
July 20-31 


July 20-31 


July 21 (1 day) 
July 24-31 


Oct. 31, 1958- 
July 5- 
July 16- 
July 25- 


For a list of meetings scheduled August 1-October 31, 196 


see Bulletin of August 1, 1960, p. 183. 
scheduled meetings will appear in the first issue of each moti 
and the lists of meetings adjourned and currently in session 


Scheduled August 1 Through October 31, 1960 


the third issue. 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, 
Economie Commission for Europe; 
IAIAS, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; IBE, 
Civil Aviation Organization; ITU, 


Organization. 
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July 28, 
ECOSOC, Economie and Social Council; 
International Bureau of Education; 
International Telecommunication Union; U.N., United Nations; 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UPU, Universal Postal Union; 


1960. 


In the future the list 


Following is a list of abbreviations: EC! 
FAO, Food and Agriculture Organizatio 
ICAO, Internatio! 
UNESCO, Unit 
WMO, World Meteorologit 
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United States Requests Meeting 
of U.N. Disarmament Commission 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Newport, R.I.) press release dated July 21 


I have been greatly concerned that everything 
possible be done to make progress on the question 
of disarmament. 

The abrupt breakup of the 10-nation talks in 
Geneva by the Soviet Union last month * makes it 
desirable to take further steps so that the vital 
issue of disarmament can be considered promptly 
once again. Our efforts to get the Soviet Union to 
return to the conference table through normal dip- 
lomatic channels have not met with success. The 
need for disarmament in the present world sit- 
uation is too important to set aside at the present 
time when deliberate efforts are being made to in- 
crease tensions. 

The United Nations under the charter has pri- 
mary responsibility in this field. I have there- 
fore today instructed Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge to request an early meeting of the Dis- 
armament Commission of the United Nations so 
that we and other members of the international 
community can continue to search for ways and 
means to achieve the universal desire to reduce the 
risk of war by controlled steps of disarmament. 


LETTER TO COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 


U.S./U.N. press release 3437 dated July 22 


Following is the text of a letter transmitted on 
July 22 by Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representa- 
twe to the United Nations, to Luis Padilla Nervo, 
Chairman of the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission. 


EXCELLENCY: On behalf of the United States, I have 
the honor to request that you convene early in August 
4 meeting of the Disarmament Commission. 

From March 15, 1960 to June 28, 1960 the Ten Nation 


- Committee on Disarmament met in Geneva in an effort 


—— 


‘BULLETIN of July 18, 1960, p. 88. 
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to make progress toward a disarmament agreement. At 
the start of the Conference the Governments of Canada, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
submitted a major disarmament proposal.? A new pro- 
posal, taking into account developments during the Con- 
ference, had been prepared when on June 27 the delega- 
tions of the Eastern European countries, led by the Soviet 
Union, walked out of the Conference without warning, 
after being told by the United States representative 
that the new proposal would soon be submitted.* 

The United States attached great importance to this 
Conference and deplores the cavalier manner in which 
the group led by the Soviet Union callously disrupted 
what otherwise might have been fruitful negotiations. 
As the verbatim record of the meeting on June 27 reveals, 
the Polish Delegate, then acting as Chairman, heard 
speeches by each of the five Eastern European delega- 
tions, but, in flagrant disregard of all accepted rules of 
procedure, denied the repeated requests of Western dele- 
gates to speak and arbitrarily attempted to declare the 
Conference ended. It was particularly distressing and 
difficult to comprehend the action taken by the Soviet 
Delegation and its associates in view of their knowledge 
of the forthcoming new disarmament proposals. 

The Western states, intensely aware of the seriousness 
of the disarmament question, instructed their delegations 
to remain in Geneva to be available to resume negotia- 
tions. Each of the five Western states dispatched a com- 
munication to the Soviet Government asking that it re- 
consider its decision to break off disarmament negotia- 
tions. These communications have been distributed as 
documents of the General Assembly and of the Dis- 
armament Commission. Thus far the Soviet Union has 
not replied to these communications nor given any indi- 
eation that it attaches urgency to the resumption of 
negotiations. 

Since disarmament is a matter of vital concern to all 
United Nations members, I believe that the Disarma- 
ment Commission, which includes representatives from 
all Member States, should consider promptly the situa- 
tion arising from the Soviet decision to break off these 
negotiations. 

In this connection I am transmitting a copy of the dis- 
armament proposal which the United States introduced 
in the Ten Nation Disarmament Conference on the very 
day the Soviet Union abruptly walked out of the meeting. 
I request that this proposal be circulated to the members 
of the Disarmament Commission. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of 
consideration. 


my highest 
HENRY CaABoT LODGE. 
2 For text, see ibid., Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 


° Wor text of the U.S. disarmament proposals of June 
27, see ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 90. 
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Migration From Europe in 1960 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH SESSIONS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND TWELFTH SESSi0) 
OF COUNCIL OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


The Council of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration convened in its 12th 
session at Naples on May 5, 1960, at the special 
invitation of the Italian Government.: Twenty- 
five of the twenty-nine member governments were 
represented. The Dominican Republic, San Ma- 
rino, and the Holy See were in attendance as ob- 
servers. The United Nations and the U.N. spe- 
cialized agencies, the Organization for European 
“conomic Cooperation, the Council of Europe, and 
nongovernmental organizations interested in mi- 
gration were also represented at the session. 
Established in 1951 on the initiative of the United 
States at the Brussels Conference on Migration, 
the organization facilitates the movement from 
overcrowded areas of Europe of migrants and ref- 
ugees who would not otherwise be moved. 

The session of the Council was preceded by an 
emergency session of the Executive Committee of 
nine governments in January at Geneva and by a 
regular session at Naples just prior to the meet- 
ing of the Council. Eric O. Baron van Boetzelaer 
(Netherlands) presided at both sessions of the 
Executive Committee. The emergency session of 
the Committee was required by the necessity of 
raising and assuring the administration of suffi- 
cient operating income at the beginning of 1960 





© Mr. Warren is Adviser on Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, Department of State. He 
served as alternate U.S. representative to the 
14th and 15th sessions of the ICEM Execu- 
tive Committee and as principal adviser to 
the U.S. delegation to the 12th session of the 
Council. 
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to insure continuity of movements at the 195) 
level during the first quarter of the year. ! 

Representative Francis E. Walter, alterna 
U.S. representative on the Council, was electei 
chairman of the session. D. Mario Pico (Arge 
tina) served as first vice chairman, M. Willibali 
Liehr (Austria) as second vice chairman, and Er 
Laor (Israel) as rapporteur. 

Robert S. McCollum, Deputy Administrator ¢ 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs ¢! 
the Department of State, was the U.S. represent: 
tive at the sessions of the Executive Committe, 
and the Council. George L. Warren, Adviser 0 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, Department od 
State, served as alternate U.S. representative 1 
the meetings of the Executive Committee and 
principal adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
Council. Representatives Frank Chelf and Dor: 
ald L. Jackson served as congressional advisers. 


The 1,000,000th Migrant 


One reason for the Italian invitation to tht 
Council to meet in Naples was to permit the Cou: 
cil to participate in the ceremony associated witl 
the departure from Naples on May 9, 1960, of thi 
1,000,000th migrant moving overseas under ICE 
auspices.? With appropriate speeches by a nul 
ber of representatives at the meeting of the Cour 
cil, 10-year-old Andrejs Suritis, a Latvian refuge 
accompanied by his father, was speeded on his wa! 
to join the other members of his family in Kale 
mazoo, Mich. Previously, on May 7, the Italia! 


*For an article by Mr. Warren on the 11th session of 
the Council and the 13th session of the Executive Col 
mittee, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, p. 218. 

? Ibid., May 30, 1960, p. 859. 
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Government had supplied a special train to take 
the representatives to Rome for an audience with 
the Pope and a visit to the Rossi Longhi Process- 
ing Center for Emigration at Latina on the return 
trip. Later in the session the Italian Government 
also served as host for a visit of the representa- 
tives to the Vocational Training Center for 
emigrants at Salerno. ICEM had assisted in pre- 
vious years in the establishment of both institu- 
tions through one-time grants of $250,000 each. 


Report of Director on Work of Committee in 1959 


ICEM moved 105,706 migrants and refugees in 
1959, an increase of 11,000 over the movement 
achieved in 1958. The increase in ICEM move- 
ments contrasted conspicuously with the continu- 
ing decline in all movements from Europe in 1959. 
In analyzing ICEM’s experience the Netherlands 
representative suggested that the upward trend of 
movements under ICEM auspices undoubtedly 
reflected the role played by the counseling of po- 
tential emigrants, assisted by information supplied 
by the immigration countries through ICEM with 
respect to the opportunities for immigrants in the 
receiving countries. The discussion developed the 
point that, whereas counseling with respect to 
emigration was generally available to refugees and 
probably accounted in part for the continuing 
movement of refugees in economic circumstances 
not generally favorable to migration, such counsel- 
ing for normal migrants had only developed in the 
Netherlands. The Netherlands representative 
made the further observation that approximately 
one-half of the emigrants leaving Holland do so 
at the instigation of relatives and friends who 
have preceded them in emigration. The remaining 
half decide to emigrate as a result of the counseling 
provided by the Netherlands Government and 
Voluntary agencies in the Netherlands. 

The Council also noted that for the first time in 
1959 the Australian Government had agreed to 
experiment with migrant loan arrangements for 


the passage to Australia of a selected group of 600 


migrants from Italy. Australia had previously 
is a matter of principle opposed repayments on 
passage loans by migrants. 

The World Refugee Year provided new oppor- 
tunities for the movement of refugees during 1959. 
ICEM moved a total of 42,032 refugees during the 
year, of which 1,525 were White Russian refugees 


August 15, 1960 


from the Far East. 


Generally speaking, total 
movements of migrants and refugees to the Latin 
American countries were disappointing in 1959. 


Progress Report for 1960 


The trend in movements already evident in 1959 
continued in 1960, namely, higher movements of 
both normal migrants and refugees to Australia 
and lower movements to the Latin American 
countries. As a consequence of the higher costs 
of movements to Australia, ICEM will require an 
additional $1,300,000 in non-per-capita income not 
yet in sight in 1960 if all movements offered are 
to take place and migration services currently af- 
forded are to be maintained. Some $500,000 of 
this amount will be required for the servicing and 
movement of refugees. The Director reported 
that to date contributions for this latter purpose 
had been disappointing in 1960. 


Resignation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


In response to the Director’s report that the 
Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland had noti- 
fied him of intention to resign from the Commit- 
tee for financial reasons and because of new poli- 
cies on immigration, the Council on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee authorized the 
chairman of the Executive Committee and the 
Council to transmit a letter to the Government of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland appealing for a reconsid- 
eration of this decision on the basis that continu- 
ance of membership in the Committee through a 
contribution to the administrative expenditures 
without a contribution to operations would not 
prove financially burdensome to that Government. 


Review of Services Afforded by Missions 


The Director reported that, in response to a re- 
quest by the Executive Committee made at its 
special session in January, the administration had 
initiated a review of all services afforded by the 
ICEM country missions to determine whether they 
should be maintained under existing conditions. 
Savings totaling over $100,000 were already en- 
visaged for 1960 as a result of reductions in staffs 
in the missions in Australia, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States. The Council in con- 
sidering this report recognized that the review in 
process would also assist the administration to 
present at the next session a completely docu- 
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mented justification of all migration services pro- 
vided by ICEM as of the date of the report. The 
purpose of the report would be twofold, to assure 
the Council that the services in question could 
not otherwise be performed by an interested gov- 
ernment and to serve as an interpretation of the 
services deemed necessary to be performed by 
ICEM in the effort to raise more funds from gov- 
ernments to support them. 


Pilot Projects 


The Council learned with satisfaction that all 
of the government officials who had received spe- 
cial training in Canada in 1959 (project 1) were 
now engaged either in the selection or the place- 
ment of migrants for Latin American countries 
and that the vocational training of emigrants at 
the training center at Salerno, Italy, was well 
under way (project 2). In response to the ap- 
peal for funds in support of pilot project 3, the 
proposed farm training and placement center for 
immigrants in Argentina, pressed vigorously by 
the Argentine representative and the Director, the 
U.S. representative indicated the possibility of a 
U.S. contribution of $220,000 provided certain es- 
sential conditions could be met. The Italian rep- 
resentative reported that a contribution of 
$100,000 from his Government was virtually as- 
sured, and the Spanish representative made a firm 
pledge of a contribution of $10,000. These contri- 
butions coupled with the anticipated contribution 
of $191,900 from the Argentine Government 
practically assure the initiation of the project after 
certain modifications required by the conditions of 
the U.S. contribution have been worked out. 


Social Security for Migrant Workers 


An Italian proposal advanced at previous ses- 
sions and repeated at the current session, that 
ICEM share with the International Labor Office 
the expenses of joint research into the compli- 
cated questions of social security provisions for 
migrant workers in Latin American countries, 
failed to receive majority support from members 
of the Council. Many representatives, including 
the U.S. representative, took the position that the 
field of social security legislation lies predomi- 
nantly within the competence of the ILO and that 
the proposed study would in fact prove to be but 
the first step in a long process of developing a 
draft multilateral convention on the subject to 
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be submitted to governments for adoption. th 
prospects of helpful action in the field of soci 
security legislation for migrants seemed quite 
mote to a majority of the Council. 


) 


Migrant Contributions to Costs of Passage 


On the initiative of the U.S. representative j) 
the Executive Committee and the Council, th 
Council after lengthy debate adopted a resolutia) 
requesting the Director to explore every possibk, 
opportunity to place a larger proportion of tly 
movements under ICEM auspices on a migrat 
loan basis. The majority of the members of th 
Council approved in principle migrant contriby. 
tions toward transport costs by prepayments be} 
fore movement or repayments on passage loan) 
within 3 years after arrival in the immigratio 
country. Australia and the Netherlands, hov- 
ever, vigorously opposed migrant repayments 0 
passage loans on the ground that the burden of 
repayment for passage would handicap and delay! 
the migrants’ adjustment in the receiving coun, 
tries and would have the further indirect effect of 
reducing the numbers of those willing to emigrate 
When faced with the alternative of raising gor: 
ernment contributions in lieu of repayments by 
migrants on passage loans, which experience ha 
shown can be from 30 to 90 percent of the cost) 
of passage depending on economic conditions in 
particular receiving countries, Australia and the 
Netherlands agreed to the adoption of the 
resolution. 


Financing the Transport of Refugees 


The Director reported that, after giving effec 
to all contributions received or pledged in 196! 
for the purpose, $393,682 was still required in at: 
ditional contributions for the transport of reft 
gees from Europe and $47,880 for service 
connected with refugee movements. These ap 
peared to be the requirements after all govern 
ments which had contributed in previous yeah 
to the movement of refugees had recorded thei. 
contributions for 1960. The additional total od 
$441,562, therefore, would have to be sought from 
new sources and particularly from the special cot: 
tributions resulting from the World Refugee Yea! 
The ensuing discussion produced a number @ 
suggestions on ways of bringing to the attentio 
of World Refugee Year committees in membe! 
and nonmember countries ICEM’s need for funé 
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for refugees, and a resolution appealing to all gov- 
erments for further contributions for the move- 
ment of refugees in 1960 was unanimously 


adopted. 


Subcommittee on Finance 


Refining and restating a proposal which they 
had advanced at the previous session of the Coun- 
cil and at the special meeting of the Executive 
Committee in January, the Italian and Nether- 
lands representatives proposed the establishment 
by the Council of a subcommittee on finance of 
five governments to consider in the first instance 
all financial questions arising under the budget 
for operations referred to it by the Council, the 
Executive Committee, or the Director. As the 
terms of reference of the subcommittee are also 
within the terms of reference of the Executive 
Committee, the subcommittee is to report its rec- 
ommendations and conclusions to the Executive 
Committee. The proposal resulted from a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of some of the larger 
contributing governments that substantial im- 
provements might be made in administration 
practices in estimating income and expenditures 
ina given financial year. In 1959, particularly, 
the administration’s estimates of required opera- 
tional income proved unrealistic, and governments 
were requested to make special additional contri- 
butions toward the end of the year to preclude the 
cancellation of movements which, in later experi- 
ence, proved not to be in jeopardy. Furthermore, 
the organization as a whole has not yet developed 
satisfactory methods of raising the non-per-capita 
or lump-sum income required to meet the annual 
shortfall in per capita transport income and the 
expenditures of $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 for mi- 
gration services. The proposal provided all gov- 
ermments with an opportunity to express their 
views on ICEM’s financial problems. After full 
discussion the proposal was finally adopted, and 
Australia, Brazil, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United States were elected as members of the 
subcommittee. 


The Provident Fund 

By inadvertence the interest accruing from the 
deposits of the contributions of the organization 
and of the staff members to the provident fund 
had been treated in previous years as miscellaneous 
income and applied to ICEM’s operations. On the 
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proposal of the U.S. representative, supported by 
the Director and the Staff Association, the Council 
adopted a resolution distributing such interest to 
the accounts of the individual staff-member bene- 
ficiaries of the provident fund as from January 1, 
1957, provided that the expenses of administering 
the provident fund, if identifiable, are deducted 
as a first charge and that such distributions can 
be funded within the limits of the current year’s 
administrative budget or, failing this, be made a 
charge upon the administrative budget of later 
years as required. The Director assured the Coun- 
cil that the funds required, which would not ex- 
ceed $40,000, could be found within the limits of 
the administrative budget for 1960. 


Budget and Plan of Expenditure for 1960 


The Council considered the current status of 
the budget and plan of operations for 1960. The 
Director advised that governments had made non- 
per-capita or free-fund contributions (in addition 
to per capita contributions) totaling $3,420,000 in 
1960 against estimated requirements of $4,350,962, 
thus leaving some $930,000 still to be raised, chiefly 
to cover expenditures for moving refugees and 
for services and technical assistance to govern- 
ments. These contributions were $900,000 higher 
than in 1959. So advised, the Council authorized 
the Director to continue operations after July 1, 
1960, at the level provided in the budget for 1960 
already adopted, but, should the remaining re- 
quired income fail to materialize in the last 6 
months of the year, he should notify the emigra- 
tion and immigration governments 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of the impending cancellation of any move- 
ment of normal migrants because of lack of funds 
and give all governments the same notice in the 
event that he found it necessary to cancel any 
refugee movements. 


Changes in U.S. Contributions to Operations in 1961 


During the discussions in the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council on such subjects as migrant 
contributions, financing the transport of refugees, 
and status of the budget and plan of expenditure 
for 1960, the U.S. representative seized every op- 
portunity to notify the other member governments 
that beginning in 1961 the U.S. Government 
would make contributions to operations in such a 
manner as to reduce progressively the proportion 
which the U.S. contribution presently bears to the 
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contributions of all governments, from 45 percent 


to 3314 percent. This objective might be accom- 
plished within a period of 3 years. Similar notices 
were given in two private meetings of the five 
governments which were later elected as members 
of the subcommittee on finance and in private con- 
versations with the representatives of other inter- 
ested governments. It was explained that the 
United States was not convinced of the present 
necessity to contribute at the level of previous 
years to the movement of normal migrants, par- 
ticularly those emigrating from and to countries 
whose economies had experienced substantial re- 
covery since ICEM initiated subsidized move- 
ments in 1952, The governments were advised 
that the United States would endeavor to allocate 
its contributions increasingly in the future to the 
support of ICEM services and pilot projects of 
interest to the United States, particularly those 
designed to stimulate migration under any and 
all auspices and under varied methods of financing 
rather than to the continuing subsidization of 
actual movements at present levels. The gov- 
ernments were assured nonetheless that the United 
States would not fail to provide appropriate sup- 
port for the movement of refugees as long as 
refugees require ICEM assistance in resettlement. 

Having concluded its work the Council ad- 
journed its 12th session late in the evening of May 
13, 1960, and agreed to reconvene in the next ses- 
sion at Geneva on December 1, 1960. The Execu- 
tive Committee agreed to reconvene at Geneva on 
November 21, 1960. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography‘ 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 15 June 1960 From the Representative of 
Argentina Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council Concerning the Eichmann Case. 8/4336. June 
15, 1960. 3 pp. 

Verbatim Record of the Eight Hundred and Seventy-third 
Meeting. Consideration of military assistance to the 
Republic of the Congo. S/PV. 873. July 13, 1960. 

36 pp. 

Letter Dated 22 July 1960 From the Permanent Repre- 

sentative of Guatemala Addressed to the President of 


—_—_______. 


*Printed materials may be secured in the United 
States from the International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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the Security Council Concerning Remarks of the Cuban <<" 
Foreign Minister. S/4407. July 22, 1960. 1p. 

Letter Dated 15 July 1960 From the Permanent Repr 
sentative of the Republic of Guinea to the United }). 
tions Addressed to the Secretary-General Concerniy: 
the Situation in the Republic of the Congo. 8/441) 
July 26, 1960. 3 pp. 


General Assembly Agrict 

International Law Commission. Second Report on Conn Gignec 
lar Intercourse and Immunities. Report by J. Zouré 
special rapporteur. A/CN.4/131. March 30, 19%) 

77 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner's Pr press rele 
gramme. Progress Report on Programme for Ney 
Hungarian Refugees. A/AC.96/58/Add. 1. April 4DEPAR’ 
1960. 5 pp 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pr ore 
gramme. Report on the Third Session of the Exeq.) + n a 
tive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Programme July 91 
Geneva, 7 to 13 April 1960. A/AC.96/78. May 16, + Wh rovide 
27 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. The Work offommoc 
og United Nations in Chile. Note by the secretariat g/ 30 m: 

E/CN.12/AC.46/3. June 25, 1960. 10 pp. 

Provisional Agenda of the Fifteenth Regular Session ofbion cos 
the General Assembly: Item Proposed by the Union ¢ifyra] J 
Soviet Socialist Republics—Disarmament and the Situ: 
tion With Regard to the Fulfilment of the General As (Public 
sembly Resolution of 20 November 1959 on the Questia acricult 
of Disarmament. Letter dated 27 June from the Minis, © 
ter for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, addresssi/0, bat 
to the Secretary-General. A/4385. June 27, 196! bacco, a 
5 pp. ae 

Special Committee of Six on Transmission of Inform: As pr 
tion (Non-Self-Governing Territories). Replies dfeurrenc’ 
Governments Indicating Their Views on the P rincipley it 
Which Should Guide Members in Determining Whether = € 
or Not an Obligation Exists To Transmit the Informewill be : 
tion Called for in Article 73e of the Charter of they si 
United Nations. A/AC.100/1. July 1, 1960. 60 pp. */° 42! 

United Nations Emergency Force: Cost Estimates for tlel970, th 


Maintenance of the Force. Report of the Secretary ars 
General. A/4396. July 8, 1960. 32 pp. : 

alotys a; 

i Simil: 

Economic and Social Council Simi 

_ tween t! 


Survey on the Main Trends of Inquiry in the Field of tl: 
Natural Sciences, the Dissemination of Scientii have pr 
Knowledge and the Application of Such Know ledge fit, ¢ agric 
Peaceful Ends. E/3362. May 13, 1960. 445 pp. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Reof $61 x 


port of the Conference of Asian Statisticians (Thin ‘Export- 
Session) to the Commission (Seventeenth Bi I 
3/CN.11/531. May 24,1960. 50 pp. purchas 


Situation: Evaluation of Long-tem 
Replies of governments and st 
B/3379/Add.- 


World Economic 
Economie Projections. 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 
May 31, 1960. 70 pp. 

International Commodity Problems: Interim Co-ordibit 
ing Committee for International Commodity Arran TEXT 
ments—1960 Review of International Commodity Pt 


and pol} 


lems. E/3374. June 1, 1960. 64 pp. _‘*SurPLus 
World Economie Situation: Short-term Appraisals of t! TWEEN 
World Economie Situation. E/3391. June 2, 1 \ i 
7 pp. AMERIC 
Council Committee on Non-governmental Organizatio PEOPLE 
Further Steps Towards Full Convertibility of Cut The G 
cies. Statement submitted by the International Chi : : 
ber of Commerce. E/C.2/553. June 6, 1960. 4 PP the Gove 
Council Committee on Non-governmental Organizatiol Recogn 


Statement submitted by ™ agricuity 


Taxation of Royalties. yy 
Commerce. E/C.2/0" 


International Chamber of 


in a man 
June 8, 1960. 13 pp. ‘ 
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Agricultural Commodities Agreement 
on Cone Signed by U.S. and Poland 
30, 196) 
ner’s Prt Press release 404 dated July 21 


for Nev 
April DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ner’s Pro| . 
7" jo. | An agreement was concluded at Washington on 


ogramme July 21 by the United States and Poland which 
lias » il rovides for the sale to Poland of agricultural 
- Work ofpommodities having a total export market value of 
‘cretaritt.¢730 million, including certain ocean transporta- 
Session oftion costs. Under the provisions of the Agricul- 
hae “tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
neral * (Public Law 480), Poland will purchase surplus 
5S ag al commodities, including wheat, cot- 
addres, barley, corn, grain sorghums, edible oils to- 
27, 1lbacco, and nonfat dry milk. 
Inform AS provided in the act payment will be in local 
ow pie (Polish zlotys). This currency will be 
Whetreleposited to the credit of the United States and 
—_— be available for use by the U.S. Government. 
60 pp. The agreement provides that, beginning July 1, 
ho iy the Polish Government will repurchase for 
dollars at the rate of $4,330,000 annually such 
zlotys as have not been used. 
Similar agreements under Public Law 480 be- 


tween the United States and Poland since 1957 


ald of tle 

— have provided for a total of $235.3 million in sales 
e 

a. 8 of agricultural commodities. An additional total 


- Of $61 million in credits has been extended by the 


(Thiri 
Pies Export-Import Bank which has been used for the 


in purchase of equipment, agricultural commodities, 
,ong-tera . ae : : : 
-andge2d poliomyelitis vaccine. 


9/ Add. 

)- or dina 

Arraue TEXT OF AGREEMENT 

ity Pret 

ne AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AGREEMENT BE- 
S Ole 


9 1% TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
2, : 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE POLISH 
izatio: PEOPLE's RepuBLIC 
Cut! me ; oe 
a1 Chal 1e Government of the United States of America and 
4 pp. the Government of the Polish People’s Republic: 
cr Recognizing the desirability of expanding trade in 
Vy W P 
¢ countries 


1.9/5 ‘sticultural commodities between their two 
na manner which would not displace usual marketings 
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of the United States of America of these commodities or 
unduly disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities ; 

Considering that the purchase for zlotys of surplus 
agricultural commodities produced in the United States 
of America will assist in achieving such an expansion of 
trade; 

Desiring to set forth the understandings which will 
govern the sales, as specified below, of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to Poland pursuant to Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, (hereinafter referred to as the Act) 
and the measures which the two Governments will take 
individually and collectively in furthering the expansion 
of trade in such commodities ; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
Sales for Zlotys 


1. Subject to the availability of commodities for pro- 
gramming under the Act and to issuance by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and acceptance by 
the Government of the Polish People’s Republic of pur- 
chase authorizations, the Government of the United 
States of America undertakes to finance the sales for 
zlotys to purchasers authorized by the Government of 
the Polish People’s Republic of the following agricul- 
tural commodities determined te be surplus pursuant to 
the Act, in the amounts indicated : 


Market 
value 

Commodity (million) 

RES ATEN schasaak bagincaseatnlteaas = siaeng ape teal talnantndan cman ade $61. 5 
BW 2 ee io oe ae ane ees 12.5 
EN Sakon i eae a ae 8 cd a eG Conch cer eae 2.5 
rai HOrenUINS 2. oS oe eos ae eae aan 4.5 
RENN hg a wc eg he ces nes em ae as 28.0 
Soybean/cottonseed oil__._...-.---~-~--------------- . 7.5 
TRI cis nines pe PEN Se Se ee Se ee he 1.5 
NOMERE Ory MNtie oe a a eee cecil 1.5 
Ocean transportation. (50%) ~--------...—~-.-..- OEY, 10.5 
Total ~--.----------~----------------------- $130.0 


2. Applications for purchase authorizations will be 
made within 90 calendar days after the effective date 
of this Agreement. Purchase authorizations will be is- 
sued promptly and will include provisions relating to 
the sale and delivery of commodities, the time and cir- 
cumstances of deposit of the zlotys accruing from such 
sale, and other relevant matters. 


ARTICLE II 
Uses of Zlotys 

1. The two Governments agree that the zlotys accruing 
to the Government of the United States of America as 
a consequence of the sales made pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be used by the Government of the United States 
of America, in accordance with Section 104 of the Act, 
to help develop new markets for United States agricul- 
tural commodities under subsection (a) thereof; to 
finance the purchase of goods or services for other coun- 
tries under subsection (d) thereof; to pay United States 
obligations under subsection (f) thereof; to finance edu- 
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cational exchange activities under subsection (h) 
thereof; to finance the translation, publication and dis- 
tribution of books and periodicals under subsection (i) 
thereof; and for other expenditures by the Government 
of the United States of America under subsections (k), 
(1), (m), (n), (q), and (r) thereof. 

2. The zlotys accruing under this Agreement shall be 
expended by the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purposes stated in paragraph 1 of this 
Article, in such manner and order of priority as the 
Government of the United States of America shall de 
termine. It is understood that, with respect to the pur- 
chase of goods or services for other countries, the types, 
quantities and prices will be subject to negotiation 
between the two Governments. 

ARTICLE III 
Deposit of Zlotys 

1. The deposit of zlotys to the account of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in payment for the 
commodities and for ocean transportation costs financed 
by the Government of the United States of America (ex- 
cept excess costs resulting from the requirement that 
United States flag vessels be used) shall be made at the 
highest of any rate of exchange (i.e., the largest number 
of zlotys per U.S. dollar) established by the Government 
of the Polish People’s Republic or any agency thereof, pre- 
vailing on the dates of dollar disbursements by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

2. The two Governments agree that the following pro- 
cedure shall apply with respect to the zlotys deposited to 
the account of the Government of the United States of 
America under this Agreement. 


(a) On the date of the deposit of such zlotys to the 
account of the United States they shall, at the same rate 
of exchange at which they were deposited, be converted 
and transferred to a special dollar denominated account 
to the credit of the United States Government in the 
National Bank of Poland. 

(b) Withdrawals in zlotys from such special dollar de- 
nominated account by the United States for uses referred 
to in Article II of this Agreement other than the pur- 
chase of goods or services for other countries shall be paid 
by the National Bank of Poland at the highest of any rate 
of exchange (i.e, the largest number of zlotys per U.S. 
dollar) established by the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic or any agency thereof, prevailing on the 
date of the withdrawal, provided that if such rate is more 
appreciated than the rate at which zlotys were deposited 
under paragraph 1 of this Article, the rate in paragraph 1 
shall apply. 

(c) Payment for purchases of goods or services for 
other countries referred to in Article II of this Agreement 
shall be made by reducing the balance in the dollar de- 
nominated account by an amount equal to the dollar 
prices of such purchases agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

(d) If any unused balance remains in such special 
dollar denominated account on and after July 1, 1970, the 
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Government of the Polish People’s Republic agrees that; 
the United States Government shall so elect, the Natioy 5S. a 
Bank of Poland will sell to the Government of the Unity 

States the sum of $4,330,000 in dollar exchange annnaly" 943 T 
beginning on July 1, 1970, and on each succeeding July: 

such dollar exchange to be paid for by reducing ti Press rel 
balance in the dollar denominated account by the say 


| 
amount. The 
rehens 
ARTICLE IV 2 

: ? became 
General Undertakings balance 

ajan 
1. The Government of the Polish People’s Reputii ‘ ‘ 
am 


agrees that it will take all possible measures to preva 
the resale or transshipment to other countries or the napehedul 
for other than domestic purposes (except where sytthose n 
resale, transshipment or use is specifically approved tideveloy: 
the Government of the United States of America), of tl Tran m 
surplus agricultural commodities purchased pursuant t, . 
the provisions of this Agreement, and to assure that th in this 
purchase of such commodities does not result in increas agree t 
availability of these or like commodities for export tatrade a 
other countries. United 
2. The two Governments agree that they will take re that it 
sonable precautions to assure that all sales or purchas with I 
of surplus agricultural commodities pursuant to thi 
Agreement will not displace usual marketings of tl 
United States of America in these commodities or undu} US-h 
disrupt world prices of agricultural commodities. 1943, ti 
8. The Government of the Polish People’s Repwbligninatic 
agrees to furnish, upon request of the United States August 
America, information on the progress of the program pa > 
ticularly with respect to the arrival and condition ¢ Futu 
commodities and information relating to exports of th erned | 
same or like commodities. nomic 
June 1 


jalso fo 

Consultation , 

The two Governments will, upon the request of eitle 

of them, consult regarding any matter relating to 4 

application of this Agreement or to the operation of & 
rangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 


request, 


ARTICLE V 


Curre 


ARTICLE VI 


Entry Into Force Agricul 


Constitt 
of the 
1945. 
Accep 


The Agreement shall enter into force upon signatit. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective representatiré 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the pres! 
Agreement. Antarc’ 

DonE in duplicate at Washington in the English ant The An 


Polish languages this 21st day of July, 1960. 1, 195 

Ratif 

For the Government of the —_ 
United States of America: . Sugar 
Tuomas C. MANN Interna 
Decetr 

For the Government a 

of the Polish People’s Republi ties 

TADEUSZ LycHOWSKI ——— 

“58 8 

*Not 

* Treg 

*Not j 
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rees that; 


he NatingJ,§, and Iran Terminate 


the Unite 
e annually? 
ling July; 

ducing th Press release 419 dated July 28 


943 Trade Agreement 


a The Government of Iran has undertaken a com- 


prehensive economic stabilization program which 
became necessary, in part, because of a growing 
halance-of-payments problem. Part of this pro- 
‘co gram will involve modification of the Tranian 
or the papchedule of tariffs on imported goods, particularly 
vhere syiithose not considered essential to Iran’s economic 
proved iWdevelopment. In order that the Government of 
Ca), of ran might exercise complete freedom of action 
mgr in this field, it requested t he US. Government to 
1 increaspagree to the mutual termination of the reciprocal 
export trade agreement of 19431 between Iran and the 
United States. The President has considered 
l taker that it is consistent with our friendly relations 
oa with Iran to agree to the Government of Tran’s 
gs of request. The exchange of notes? terminating the 
or undiy U.S.Iran reciprocal trade agreement of April 8, 
8. 1943, took place on July 27, 1960, and the ter- 
| Repttlimination of the agreement will become effective 
brsi August 26, 1960. . . 
ndition ¢ Future U.S.Iran trade relations will be gov- 
rts of twerned by terms of the 1955 treaty of amity, eco- 
nomic relations, and consular rights (effective 
June 16, 1957), which contains several provisions 


jalso found in the 1943 trade agreement. 


of >a 
ng to tl rn 
on of» Current Actions 
ent. 
MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


signatun) Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Signed at Quebec October 16, 
ontatirs 1945. Entered into force October 16, 1945. TIAS 1554. 
ur Acceptance deposited: Togo, May 23, 1960. 
e@ preset! 
Antarctica 


glish OF The Antarctic Treaty. Signed at Washington December 
1, 1959.4 


Ratification deposited: Belgium, July 26, 1960. 


. Sugar 
International sugar agreement of 1958. Done at London 
December 1, 1958. Entered into force January 1, 1959; 
for the United States October 9, 1959. TIAS 4389. 
Cessation of application to: Somaliland Protectorate, 
June 26, 1960. 
VsEI §——____. 
‘58 Stat. 1322. 
*Not printed. 
*Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3853. 
‘Not in force, 
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BILATERAL 


Argentina 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 29, 1955 (TIAS 
8299). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. 

Entered into force: July 27, 1960. 


Burma 


Agreement supplementing the economic cooperation agree- 
ment of March 21, 1957, as amended (TIAS 3931 and 
4326). Effected by exchange of notes at Rangoon June 
29, 1960. Entered into force June 29, 1960. 


Italy 


Agreement relating to a weapons production program. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Rome July 7, 1960. 
Entered into force July 7, 1960. 

Agreement concerning a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of notes at Rome June 
24,1954. Entered into force June 24, 1954. TIAS 3110. 
Terminated: July 7, 1960. 

Agreement expanding the program of facilities assistance 
provided for by the agreement of June 24, 1954. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rome July 9 and 16, 
1958. Entered into force July 16, 1958. TIAS 4194. 
Terminated: July 7, 1960. 


Muscat, Oman, and Dependencies 


Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Salalah December 20, 1958. Entered into 
force June 11, 1960. 

Proclaimed by the President: July 8, 1960. 


New Zealand 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of June 13, 1956 (TIAS 
3626). Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. 

Entered into force: July 22, 1960. 


Thailand 


Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of March 138, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3522 and 3842). Signed at Washing- 
ton June 11, 1960. 

Entered into force: July 26, 1960. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Foreign Service Examination 
To Be Held December 10, 1960 


Press release 418 dated July 28 


The U.S. Department of State will hold its next written 
Foreign Service officer examination on December 10, 1960, 
in approximately 65 centers throughout the United States 
and at Foreign Service posts abroad. In announcing the 
examination the Department is seeking to interest under- 
graduate and graduate students who have studied in such 
fields as economics, public and business administration, 
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language and area studies, history, and political science. 

To be eligible to take this examination, candidates must 
be at least 21 and under 31 years of age as of October 
24, 1960. Persons 20 years of age may also apply if a 
college graduate or a senior in college. They must be 
American citizens of at least 9 years’ standing. Although 
a candidate’s spouse need not be a citizen on the date of 
the examination, citizenship must have been obtained 
prior to the date of appointment. 

Candidates who are successful in the 1-day written 
examination, which tests their facility in English ex- 
pression, general ability, and background, will be given 
oral examinations within 9 months by panels which will 
meet in regional centers throughout the United States. 
Fluency in a language, while not an examination require- 
ment, must be attained before an officer can advance in 
the Service. Those candidates who pass the oral test will 
then be given a physical examination and a background 
investigation. If found qualified in all respects, candi- 
dates will be placed on a register and appointments will 
be made therefrom as needed, in the order of examination 
scores. The names of candidates failing to receive ap- 
pointments within 30 months from the date of the written 
examination will be removed from this register. Upon 
appointment, the candidate will receive three commis- 
sions from the President—as Foreign Service Officer Class 
8, as Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, and as Vice 
Consul of Career. 

A newly appointed Foreign Service officer may serve 
his first tour of duty either in the Department’s head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., or at one of the 286 Ameri- 
can embassies, legations, and consulates abroad. The 
new officer may be assigned to several functions to give 
him varied training and experience in consular work, in 
administrative assignments, including ones in the account- 
ing and management fields, and in political, economic, 
international finance, and commercial reporting. 

The starting salary for the newly appointed Foreign 
Service officers ranges from $5,625 to $6,345 per year, de- 
pending upon the qualifications, experience, marital status, 
and age at the time of appointment. Also certain allow- 
ances, plus insurance, medical, educational, and retire- 
ment benefits are granted, as well as annual and sick 
leave. 

Application forms and other information may be ob- 
tained immediately by writing to the Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The closing date for filing the application 
is October 24, 1960. 
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Post at Abidjan Raised to Embassy, 
Accredited to Four African States 


i August 


Agricul 
The Department of State announced on July 31 (py, Agricul 


release 423 dated July 29) that the American cons, U.S. | 
at Abidjan, Republic of the Ivory Coast, will be elevaiy) Preside 
to an Embassy on August 7, 1960. This Embassy will ‘ 

accredited to each of four African Republics to atti, Americ 
independence during the first week in August. They, Exch 
the Republic of Dahomey, which will achieve indepy Belgiur 
ence on August 1, the Republic of Niger, on August 3 i) draw 
Republic of Upper Volta, on August 5, and the Republic 
the Ivory Coast, on August 7. Donald R. Norland, [j 
consul at Abidjan, Ivory Coast, since December 1958, hy) 
been named Chargé d’Affaires to each of the four pa) Congo, 
states. The consulate at Abidjan was first opened « Depart 
July 29, 1957. _ 


Canade 
Colu 


Prime 

ingto 

Resignations Congre 
Mason Sears as U.S. Representative on the Trusteeshi, —— 


Council of the United Nations, effective July 31. (Fi gocrets 
an exchange of letters between President Eisenhow Hem 
and Mr. Sears, see White House press release dated Ju 





Dahom 
21.) Emb 
, Depart 
7 i Foreig 
Check List of Department of State 1 ber 1 
Press Releases: July 25-31 eS 
Press releases may be obtained from the Office of Resign 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. | picarr 
Release issued prior to July 25 which appears in | UN 
this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 404 of July 21. | oq; 
No. Date Subject 
e Econo 
414 7/25 U.S—Canadian Columbia River talks. US. « 
415 7/27 Visit of Congolese Prime Minister | Rive 
Lumumba (rewrite). rUS.a 
416 7/27 Herter: welcoming remarks to Prime | ~’* 
Minister Lumumba. India. 
417 7/27 Lumumba: response to welcoming re Exp 
marks. 
418 7/28 Foreign Service officer examination. Interr 
419 7/28 Termination of 1943 trade agreement : 
with Iran. Calen 
420 7/28 U.S. coal group to India. ings 
421 7/29 Loan to Nepal. Migra 
*422 7/29 Rubottom nominated Ambassador to I 
Argentina (biographiec details). — 
423 7/29 Consulate at Abidjan, Ivory Coast, fe 
raised to embassy. Ivory 
to ] 
*Not printed. 
Malay 
Sta 
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Agriculture 
ly 31 (pny sgricultural Commodities Agreement Signed by 
1D Consy, U.S. and Poland (text of agreement) . . 
be eleva: ; President Releases Interim Report on Food- for- 
assy will), ' Peace Program (Eisenhower, text of report) 


S to att, American Republics. Secretary, Senator Smathers 


They Exchange Views on Hemisphere Police Force 
€ indepe Belgium. Department Comments on ee With- 
ugust 3,t/. drawal of Troops From Congo F ae eee 
Re ; 
rh che Canada. U.S. and Canada Hold 6th Session on 
and, U Columbia River Development , 
Tr 1958, his 


e four pa) Congo, Republic of the 
Department Comments on Belgian Withdrawal of 


opened ¢ 
Troops From Congo . 
Prime Minister of Republic of Congo Visits WwW ash- 
ington (Herter, Lumumba) : : 
Congress, The 
rrusteesti — Documents Relating to a 
31. (F Secretary, Senator Smathers Exchange Views on 
Zisenhone Hemisphere Police Force RO es ar 
dated Ju) 


Dahomey, Republic of. Post at Abidjan Raised to 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC POLICY IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED AREAS 


The Communist economic offensive continued its rapid pace 
in 1959 and early 1960, not only reaching new levels for many of 
its activities but also expanding into new areas. Countries in 
Africa and Latin America became the focal points of major bloc 
efforts to establish beachheads in Western spheres of influence. 

This new pamphlet, based on the most recent information 
available to the U.S. Government regarding the Communist pro- 
gram of economic penetration, brings up to date the Department 
of State study entitled Zhe Communist Economie Threat, pub- 
lished in 1959. After an initial discussion of bloc economic policy 
in the less developed areas, the 38-page booklet describes the 
nature of the offensive, the trade drive, and the areas of concen- 
tration. 
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